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THE GALLERY AND PRIVATE COLLECTION 
OF PRINCE DORIA IN ROME 


By MICHELE DE BENEDETTI 
PART I 


HERE is an etching by Gianbattista 

Piranesi, representing the palace of 

Prince Doria Pamphili in the Corso, 

in one of those imaginary aerial per- 
spectives which, projecting behind the archi- 
tecture into the great squares and fancifully 
populating them with 
plumed coaches, cava- 
liers, and ladies, form a 
vision unreal but, never- 
theless, adhering to the 
true aspect. 

It so happens that it 
is just the seventeenth 
century which has en- 
riched the facade of the 
palace with charming 
and harmonious fan- 
tasies, due to that genial 
artist Valvassori, who, 
together with Borromini, 
created the great edifice, 
uniting the Aldobrandini 
Palace, on the Piazza del 
Collegio Romano (from 
designs by Pietro da 
Cortona), to the new 
construction erected 
around the Chiostro of 
S. Maria Lata, which 
still constitutes the actual 
wings of the gallery 
and is attributed to 
Bramante. 

Piranesi would have found an even more 
impressive subject if he had rendered in 
etching the magnificence of the interiors. 
To these fancy can add nothing. Imagine 
interminable apartments, reception rooms 
and galleries, room upon room, the ceilings 
decorated with frescoes and ornamented with 
marvellous chandeliers, the walls adorned 
with marble, damask hangings and splendid 
tapestry, enriched with numberless pictures, 
and ancient sculpture, bronzes, majolica 
displayed amongst precious furniture. 
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PALAZZO DORIA: The Principal Entrance Arch 


By Valvassori 


Even those who are not artists, but accus- 
tomed to the greatest splendour, must be 
struck with wonder; and it is said that the 
ex-Kaiser William II himself was astonished 
when, on the occasion of his visit to Rome, a 
reception in his honour was given at the 
Doria Palace, when the 
hundreds of halls were 
thrown open, sparkling 
with light, laden with 
flowers, and when the 
most beautiful women 
of Roman society were 
assembled. 

The ex-Kaiser, after 
seeing treasures of art 
and evincing particular 
interest in family relics 
—from the sword of 
the great Andrea to the 
portrait of Innocent by 
Velazquez; from tapes- 
tries which the Republic 
of Genoa had woven for 
Giannetto Doria to the 
portatine of the Pope— 
thanking Prince Alfonso, 
who accompanied him, 
said: “ I am sorry that, 
when you come to see 
me in Berlin, I shall not 
be able to receive you in 
a palace like your own.” 
And it was known that 
the Kaiser was neither modest nor sincere. 
But for once he was obliged to be both. 

* * * 

To comprehend and appreciate the works 
of art collected in the palace it is necessary 
to recall briefly the history of the two houses, 
Doria and Pamphili, from whose union the 
actual family take their origin. 

The Doria are descendants of an Arduino 
of Narbonne, who, passing through Genoa on 
his return from the Crusades in 991, married 
a young lady Oria. Later, on giving up the 
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sovereignty of Narbonne in favour of his 
brother, he settled down in Genoa, and his 
children and successors in deference to their 
mother were called “ di Oria,” vulgarized into 
d’Oria, and eventually “‘ Doria.” 

The Doria counted among their members 
famous admirals and doges, of whom the most 
famous was Andrea, of the Princes 
of Oneglia, who gained the greatest 
naval victories of the time and gave 
a constitution to Genoa. His reward 
was the title of Pater et Liberator 
Patrie. From a great-grandchild was 
born the Prince Giovanni Andrea III, 
and his grandson—the issue of his 
marriage with a Pamphili, owing to 
the extinction of this family by 
the death of Cardinal Girolamo— 
inherited the name and fortune of 
the Pamphili. 

This family originated at Gubbio, 
made famous by Cardinal Giovanni 
Battista, who became Pope under the 
title of Innocent X (1644-55). 

It is to Cardinal Camillo, son of 
Innocent’s brother, Pamphilo Pam- 
phili, and to the celebrated donna 
Olimpia, née Maldachini, that the 
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palace in the Corso and the collection of 
pictures are due, and the initiator and inspiring 
genius was the same Olimpia—an intelligent, 
ambitious, and tyrannical woman who ex- 
ploited the ascendency that she had over the 
Pontiff for grand works, which not only 
benefited her own family, but also the city and 
the fine arts. 

Thus, as it often happened, the famous 
nepotism of the Popes, placing means and 
power into the hands of clever people, exceeded 
the results at which they themselves had aimed. 

* * * 

Before speaking of the private apartment 
and the treasures contained therein, I must 
mention some paintings in the gallery which 
are still the subject of continual study 
concerning their beauty or origin. The gallery 
contains a collection of about 450 works and, as 
I have already stated, is situated over the large 
portico, with Bramantesque columns, built in 
the early part of 1500 for Cardinal Acciapani, 
the titular of the neighbouring Church of Santa 
Maria in Via Lata. The property, passed 
through Julius II to the Rovere of Urbino, 
was purchased towards the end of 1650 by 
Prince Camillo Pamphili, who placed in its 
four large wings a collection of paintings. 

The two lateral wings were decorated by 
the brothers Angeloni and del Barba; that 
which looks upon the Corso, with frescoes 
representing the “‘ Labours of Hercules ” and 
the “‘ Fall of the Titans ” by the two brothers 
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Melani; the other halls by other eminent 
artists of the time. In a large hall there is a 
collection of sculpture (statues, busts, and 
sarcophagi) brought together from various 
Doria Pamphili properties within and beyond 
the walls of Rome. 

The most famous of the paintings collected 
in the gallery is the portrait of Pope Innocent, 
executed by Velazquez during his second 
sojourn in Rome in 1649-50. Of all the por- 
traits by Velazquez this is the most truthful, 
and of all those dating from the fifteenth 
century and later it is the one that most closely 
approaches our modern sensibility. In fact, 
the artist, in order to represent the sovereign 
power and the empire of a tenacious character, 
uses a symphony of red colour which corre- 
sponds at the same time with the sanguine 
nature of the Pope and with the colours of 
his daily custom. The Pope is seen seated, 
dressed in red, the close red cap descending to 
his ears. He wears both beard and moustache, 
marked by a scanty streakiness; the coarse 
features, the harsh, straight mouth, the grey- 
blue eye, the projecting chin, are instinct with 
life of a most vivid reality. The scale of 
red on the angry and gruff face becomes lighter 
in descending down his chest, changes into 
purple, and forms shining concentric bands 
from shoulder to shoulder so as to call attention 
to the head. 

The picture, labelled in the catalogue 
“* Raphael, Portraits of the Lawyers. Bartolo 
and Baldo,” has for long been a subject of 
interesting debate both as regards the painter 
and the personages represented. 

The above attribution is the oldest that 
accompanies the picture since the sixteenth 
century, maintaining that Raphael had wished, 
as he did in some of his other works, to 
represent two lawyers of the fifteenth century 
with the features of conspicuous personages of 
that time. Separate copies of the two heads 
are in the Prado Museum in Madrid. On the 
other hand, Giovanni Morelli contends that it 
is a picture painted by Raphael for Cardinal 
Bembo, and that the portraits are those of 
Navagero and Beazzano, as it appears from 
contemporaneous records and an anonymous 
MS. of 1500. It would seem that Cardinal 
Bembo presented such a picture at Padua to 
Beazzano, in whose family it remained for a 
considerable period, till all trace of it was lost. 
Raphael’s painting was on wood, and Morelli 
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is of the opinion that it was transferred to 
canvas ; but no sign can be found by the best 
experts of its having ever been painted on 
anything but canvas. For this reason Venturi 
discarded Morelli’s hypothesis. Moreover, the 
chronicles of the time tell us that Navagero, 
born in 1483, came to Rome between 1512 and 
1514, when he was under thirty, and that he 
was a good-looking, gentlemanly young man; 
while the left-hand portrait is that of a big, 
strong, sunburnt man of about forty or 
forty-five, wrapped in a heavy black cape, 
bare-necked, and with a black cap—certainly 
not a handsome figure. Now, a recent opinion 
holds that the two personages represent 
Andrea Doria and Christopher Columbus. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the 
picture belongs to the second decade of the 
sixteenth century, from 1510 to 1515. Andrea 
Doria, born in 1466, would have been from 
44 to 48 years old at that time. But if 
we examine the portrait of Andrea Doria, 
painted by Sebastiano del Piombo (in the 
private apartment) when he was advanced in 
years, we find the same sailor’s cap, the same 
heavy cape, the same bare neck and thick 
muscles as we see in the other picture, and we 
may assume that the latter is a portrait of 
the same personage at a different age. As to 
Christopher Columbus, he was a Genoese 
navigator too. Both these men were famous 
and were contemporaries. But the latter 
died in 1506 and was much older than 
Doria, and had gone grey and got thin with 
age and trouble. Is it not quite reasonable 
to suppose that Bartolomeo Colombo, owing 
to his resemblance to his brother Christopher, 
may have posed for the painter of this picture ? 
This is, among others, the hypothesis of Signor 
Frattini, curator of the gallery, who, however, 
put forward another opinion about the author, 
really taking up the idea of Passavant. This 
writer considered the picture of Venetian origin, 
the more so in view of the fact that Navagero 
was the first librarian of the Marciana and that 
Beazzano was another Venetian humanist. 

Now it is supposed that Sebastiano del 
Piombo himself, who painted the other portrait 
of Andrea Doria, is the author of this picture 
too. Nevertheless, this theory would take us 
too far into discussion, and it is better to leave 
the two portraits to Raphael, to whom they are 
given by tradition and consent of illustrious 
artists and critics. 
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Titian is represented by a masterly work, 
“‘ The Daughter of Herodias.” She is carrying 
the head of St. John the Baptist on a charger, 
and near by is a young servant. It is still the 
type of Flora, but languidly transfigured by 
means of the passage from the tawny shades 
to the opal transparencies of an infinite deli- 
cacy that suggest a Giorgionesque inspiration. 

By the same great painter there is an 
allegorical subject, “‘ Heresy Overcome by 


THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Faith,” which is an incomplete work. Titian 
used this for the picture now in the Prado 
Museum in Madrid, which represents “ The 
Belgians Helped by the Spanish.” 

To Titian was also attributed the virile 
portrait No. 386, and as such it is described by 
Venturi in the catalogue. It is now thought 
to be the work of Tintoretto. The head, 
impressed with inflexible will, rises in a burn- 
ing atmosphere; whilst, pale upon the black 
dress, the hand softly rests, and the red velvet 
of the chair vanishes in subtle tones. 
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The portrait of an old man dressed in 
black, with an expression of grief, formerly 
believed to be Marco Polo and a work by 
Titian, is now restored to Jacopo Bassano as one 
of his most beautiful works on account of its 
vivid and luminous colours tending to orange 
and the ruby-coloured face turned towards the 
light among the silvery locks of his beard and 
hair. M. Berenson, however, has another 
opinion, and gives this portrait to Bernardino 
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Campi.* A portrait of Charles II may also be 
considered as a work by Tintoretto or Bassano. 

Attributed to Giovanni Bellini was a picture, 
“The Virgin and Child and St. John the 
Baptist adult.” On the low wall, upon which 
the Child rests, is painted an inscription, 
*‘ Joannes Bellini.” But some have recently 
opined that this painting is by Niccolo 
Rondinelli, a Romagnole painter who was pro- 
foundly influenced by the art of Bellini. The 


* M. Berenson, The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. 
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same painter is surely represented by another 


work, “‘ The Madonna and Child.” The 
Child, placed on a wall, sets free a little bird. 
On the wall is to be seen the signature of the 
artist, “‘ Niccolous Rondinelli.” 

By Lorenzo Lotto is a “St. Jerome,” an 
original composition of silvery lights. The 
attribution due to Morelli is now universally 
accepted, while formerly it was held to be a 
work by Caracci, after the Venetian school. 
The saint kneels in front of the cross, with a 
stone in his hand, his body bent forward, his 
head hanging down, and both arms out- 
stretched in an attitude of passionate prayer. 

Paris Bordone is represented by a “ Mars, 
Venus, and Cupid,” a subject treated several 
times by this artist. Upon the trunk against 
which Venus is leaning is inscribed “‘ O. Paridis 
Bordono.” To the same artist may be attri- 
buted the portrait of a man with a branch of 
laurel. 

By Bonifazio de’ Pitati is a “‘ Holy Family 
with Two Saints,” a work of tender simplicity 
in which Bonifazio reverently approaches 
Titian. He is also thought to be the author 
of the portrait of an unknown young man 
which M. Berenson gives to Francesco 
Torbido. 

Among the followers of Alvise Vivarini, 
Marco Basaiti has a “ St. Sebastian,” formal 
and elegant, the illumination producing a 
fantastic effect on the figure and landscape. 

Bernardino Licinio 1s now credited with a 
portrait of an unknown personage with a book 
—a portrait which Morelli assigned to Gio. 
Battista Moroni, and others to Pordenone. 

This reference to a painter who, although 
not a Venetian, very closely approaches the 
Venetians, brings us to Antonio del Solario, 
by whom there is a “‘ Salome ” which, in its 
crystallized forms, has something in common 
with Jacopo de Barberi and with the con- 
ception of Bartolomeo Veneto. More realistic 
and nearer to the “Christ” of the Ambrosiana 
is the “ Herodias” by the same artist. 
M. Berenson assigns both these works to 
Michele da Verona. 

* * * 

After this rapid glance at the Venetian 
painters I now pass on to other schools. To 
begin with Ferrara, I must mention the 
““ Dido,” by Dosso Dossi (formerly believed 
a Garofolo), a figure flushed as with the 
reflections of a conflagration, in which the 
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painter returns to the golden enrichments 
beloved of the artists of the preceding century. 
By the same painter is the beautiful “ Portrait of 
Girolamo Beltramoli.” Typical of the artist are 
the red of the sleeve and the modelling of the 
fat fingers. On the paper to the right of the 
figure appears the inscription: DvO HIERO- 
NIMO BELTRAMOLO FERRARIE, though it cannot 
be deciphered without difficulty. The portrait 
corresponds closely with one of the medals 
modelled by Stefano Cavallerino. This picture 
was once believed to be by Pordenone or 
Battista di Dosso. To the Dossi Mr. Berenson 
attributes a “‘ Christ and the Money-Changers,” 
full of vivacity; Mr. A. Venturi, on the other 
hand, believed it to be a work by Ludovico 
Mazzolino, faithful to the tradition of the 
Quattrocento. 

By Mazzolino there are also two other 
works, a “‘ Pieta ’’ and “‘ The Massacre of the 
Innocents.” To Giovanni Chiodarolo, of the 
school of Costa, Venturi attributes an interest- 
ing “ Madonna ” which bears in the catalogue 
the number 129.* 

The “Portrait of Giovanna d’Aragona,” 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, has always 
excited great discussion in comparison with the 
other almost identical version, in the gallery of 
the Louvre, which is believed to be by Raphael. 
Modern connoisseurship holds the Doria pic- 
ture to be a contemporary copy of the original 
by Raphael (or his school)—a copy executed 
by a Lombard painter or, according to others, 
by a Flemish artist initiated in Italy to the 
manner of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Among the pictures of the Lombard school 
there is a “ Christ” carrying a cross on His 
shoulders, which the catalogue attributes to 
Andrea Solario. It is, however, a Gianfran- 
cesco Maineri, who repeated the “Christ” 
wrapped in a red mantle with nervous hands, 
eyes veiled with blood, his hair in loose curls. 

Girolamo Romanino, the splendid painter 
of Brescia (whose portraits rival those by Titian 
and Velazquez), is represented by a “‘ Madonna 
and Child,” a work admirable for the softness 
of fluid colour and the contrast between the 
delicate curves of the Madonna and the 
vivacious gesture of the Child. By the same 
author is a little angel playing the cembalo, 
like a vivid butterfly settled on the steps of a 
throne. This picture, unfortunately retouched 


* A. Venturi, St. dell’ Arte It., vii, p. 838. 
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in 1720, has, on account of its beauty, formerly 
been attributed to Titian and subsequently to 
Veronese. 

* *x * 

Attributed to Sassetta are two panels, 
“The Nativity” and “ The Wedding of 
Mary,” delicious small pictures with slender 
and timid forms, gay like a flowery meadow, 
with the multicoloured maiolica of the tiled 


the “ Virgin and Child ” surrounded by angels, 
and flanked by SS. Anthony Abbot, Peter, 
John the Baptist, and Matthew; whilst the 
medallions above are adorned with the half- 
length figure of the ““ Annunciation.” It is now 
attributed to the Maestro del Bambino vispo in 
the mood in which he most closely approaches 
the style of Lorenzo Monaco. 

Among the Florentine painters of the 





THE REST ON THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT 


floor and the wall. But the first is ascribed by 
A. Venturi to another Sienese contemporary of 
Sassetta, namely, Giovanni di Paolo, while 
Dr. Toesca, as far back as 1904, assigned both 
to this master.* 

Another interesting altarpiece which is 
believed to belong to the Sienese school shows 


* L’ Arte, 1904, p. 302. 
IO 
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fourteenth century two panels of saints, repre- 
senting SS. Christopher, John the Baptist, 
James and Anthony Abbot, are considered to 
be by Bicci di Lorenzo.* 

By Andrea del Sarto there is a beautiful 
picture, “‘ The Virgin and Child, with St. John 
the Baptist.” Upon the rock is inscribed 


* Rassegna d’Arte, 1915, p. 209. Opere inedite di Bicci di 
Lorenzo, by Berenson. 
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the signature of Andrea 
(Andrea Angeli or A. 
Vannucchi). 

Among the illus- 
trations to this article is 
“The Rest on the Flight 
to Egypt,” by Caravag- 
gio, this artist’s most 
ingenuous and poetical 
work, in which the 
inspiration is suave and 
musical rather than 
violent. 

In the silence of 
the deep sleep which 
weighs upon Mary, the 
slight form of the 
angel, the sharp blade of a wing, the icy white- 
ness of the drapery stand out vividly. Equally 
fresh is the other picture, ““ The Magdalen,” 





PALAZZO DORIA: The Courtyard 


which is really the study 
of a young lady and one 
of the first works exe- 
cuted by him in Rome. 
It has been famed for its 
beauty from the day it 
was painted. Annibale 
Caracci, with his 
“Pieta” and “ Susanna 
Surprised by the 
Elders” ; Bernardino 
Strozzi, with his intense- 
ly animated portraits ; 
Domenico Feti, with 
(Photo: Alinari One Of his best ‘‘ Magda- 
lens” ; Guido Reni, with 
a “ Struggle of Cupid” ; 
Solimena, with allegorical personifications of 
the different parts of the world; Domenichino, 
with several things, are also worthy of notice. 


(To be concluded) 


MR. FYZEE RAHAMIN’S DECORATIONS 
AT DELHI 


By HERBERT FURST 


OT the least curious aspect of the pro- 

blem the modern Oriental artist has 

to deal with is its points of similarity 

with those our own artists are called 
upon to solve ; only where the Oriental painter, 
as it were instinctively, uses flatness of repre- 
sentation and draws after the manner of the 
Persian or Mogul book illuminator, Western 
artists are—owing to the intervention first of the 
classic and, after the 
Byzantine period, of the 
Renaissance aims—ever 
torn between the ten- 
dency to naturalistic 
representation to the 
rendering of natural 
forms so that they ap- 
pear to have material 
weight, on the one 
hand, and the desire for 
what is called decora- 
tive effect, by which we 
generally mean an em- 
phasis on the abstract 





“HEEM ROTU ”: The Winter Symbol 


qualities of design, on the other. In our desire 
to impose such qualities once more into our 
art some Western painters take even greater 
liberties with the forms of Nature which in the 
process may disappear altogether, their place 
being filled by purely abstract designs ; others 
seek inspiration from the art of the past 
and try to paint after the manner of Giotto, 
Botticelli, Prio della Francesca, etc. etc. Ina 
similar way Oriental 
artists are tempted to 
imitate scrupulously 
their own “ Old Mas- 
ters.” 

The trouble both in 
the East and in the 
West is that traditions 
have been violently 
broken. All artists of 
today come to their 
task primarily with 
the intellect, and, 
consequently, with a 
self-consciousness that 
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“ THE JUSTICE GROUP”: On the Dome of the Committee-room B, Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi 


prevents them from doing what their forbears 
were able to do; that is to say, to ply their art 
as a trade naturally, without doubtings and 
questionings. Today there is no Indian style; 
but the attempt by the native Indian to form 
a style on his native past is at least more 
rational than the attempt of certain American 
enthusiasts to create an American style on the 
foundations of Maya culture, for the Indian 
has remained in India; but the American 
outside the reservations, and apart from the 
black populations, is European, more truly 
European than the populations of Europe, who 
are still nationally and bitterly divided against 
each other. 

The problems the Indian artists wish to 
solve are, however, complicated by the fact 
that Indians do not only live under foreign 
rule, but that they themselves are undergoing 
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a change, and desire it. Even with the most 
fanatical “‘ home ruler,” it is merely a question 
of the degree. No Swarajist, I believe, would 
go back to the kind of civilization that existed 
before Britannia took the helm. 

India, then, is in transition, and its art 
must necessarily be divided against itself. 
Every attempt to create out of these “ fighting 
contingents ” a style that may at least bear 
the seed of unity should be welcomed and 
encouraged. 

Mr. Fyzee Rahamin, to whose art I have 
already had the pleasure of drawing attention,* 
is certainly deserving of every encouragement in 
this respect. Since he held his exhibition here 
in 1925 he has been engaged on an important 
task. He was entrusted with the decoration of 























Mr. Fyzee Rahamin’s Decorations at Delhi 
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two domes in the buildings of the Imperial 
Secretariat of New Delhi planned by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. Quite apart from the merits 
of the artist’s work, his employment was 
one of considerable significance. Planned by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and built by him and Sir 
Herbert Baker, it was only meet that native 
Indians should also have a hand in the mag- 
nificent scheme. Seeing, however, that the 
architecture itself is European, though in the 
buildings designed by Sir Herbert Baker Ori- 
ental elements are incorporated, the problem 
was to decide whether the mural decoration, 
even if executed by Indians, should be in the 
Western manner as taught, for example, under 
European direction at Bombay, or whether a 
kind of archaistic Oriental style, as originated 
at Calcutta, should be adopted. Mr. Rahamin’s 
viewpoint coincides neither with that of the 
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On the Dome of the Committee-room B, Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi 


Bombay nor of the Calcutta school. It repre- 
sents a third and, in my view, the only sound 
alternative. 

Though a Moslem himself and therefore, 
from the strictly religious point of view, 
not permitted to incorporate in his decor- 
ations any representation of Nature, Mr. 
Fyzee Rahamin has taken the wider national 
standpoint. His decorative schemes incorpor- 
ate both Hindoo and Moslem conceptions. 
Furthermore, instead of artificially repeating 
outward forms of past Oriental art, or adopting 
European methods in technique or design, he 
decided to make his technique as nearly as might 
be possible identical with that practised two 
thousand years ago in the Ajanta and Bagh 
Cave paintings, and to preserve only the 
absolute flatness of Oriental art in general 
whilst exercising his own invention in 
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“ THE WAR GROUP”: On the Dome of the Committee-room B, Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi 


the nature and arrangement of his subject- 
matter. “ 

Although the artist, as a pupil of Sargent’s, 
was well acquainted with Western technique 
as well as art, he very rightly came to the 
conclusion that his decorations in the Delhi 
buildings must breathe the spirit of India both 
in design and execution. He therefore studied 
the“ Karmabudihisar”’—an ancient philosophic 
miscellany—in which he found the key to a 
considerable amount of technical information 
of which the knowledge was hitherto lost. 
By such means he was able to reconstitute 
afresh the ancient technique of mural painting, 
making his pigments from different coloured 
stones—not earths—and his vehicle from 
linseed, gum, sugar, and other ingredients. 
These colours he applied directly on to 
the dry plaster of the walls. His method 
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is therefore not that of the European al fresco 
painting. 

The palette yielded by the minerals is very 
simple—namely, yellow, blue, white, green, and 
three kinds of red, with secondaries purple and 
brown and, in addition, a vegetable black. 
With this basis to begin operations, Mr. Fyzee 
Rahamin points out, the artist cannot go far 
wrong in his colour orchestration, since the 
very nature of the colours keeps them in 
harmony with one another. 

The second point to decide was the subject- 
matter. Here again the Indian conception of 
art helps the artist in a manner now no longer 
possible in Europe; though until the dawn of 
the Renaissance the European conception as 
manifest in Byzantine art—which is, strictly 
speaking, not European—was not very dis- 
similar. It is based on a symbolic significance 
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“THE PEACE GROUP”: On the Dome of the Committee-room B, Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi 


of everything represented, so that the artist 
has a certain amount of freedom only in the 
composition of his design, but is otherwise 
bound to respect the traditional associations 
which make the interpretation of the subject- 
matter possible for the spectator. Mr. Fyzee 
Rahamin came to the conclusion that the 
domes should be devoted to Islamic and Hindoo 
allegory. 

The first and larger dome (its circumference 
is about 110 feet) has for its central focus at 
the top of the dome itself the Arabic script, 
**Alla ho Akbar” (God is Great). Round this 
are grouped in four divisions Oriental allegories 
of Knowledge, Justice, Peace, and War: the 
central figure—in accordance with a custom 
once also prevalent in Europe—larger than the 
rest and giving the key to the allegory. Thus 
Justice—standing upon but, again in accordance 


with Oriental tradition, not weighting down 
the lotus, because she symbolizes a divine idea 
and does not represent a person—holds the 
scales, an emblem she also bears in European 
art, where, however, she is traditionally 
represented blindfolded. At her feet is Law, 
whilst the group on her right represents 
Moslem, that on her left Hindoo Worship. The 
artist’s sympathy with modern problems is 
indicated by his inclusion of a representation 
of the “‘ Girl Mother.” The top cornice has an 
Arabic inscription in gold letters, and the lower, 
forming the base of the dome proper, shows 
an imitation of the inlaid decorative work of 
the Mogul period. The six panels below the 
dome contain allegories of the six seasons of 
the Indian year—each season being composed 
oftwo months. Inthe spandrels of the arched 
spaces are eight figures symbolizing the eight 
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“THE SYMBOLIC CYPRESS AND FRUIT TREES”: 


Dividing the Groups of Peace and War 


moods of Indian womanhood known as the 
** Ashtanaiyakas.” 

The centre of the smaller dome holds 
the mystic letters OM, signifying “the all- 
pervading, all-essential, all-absorbing and 
all-sanctifying.” Here the arrangement is 
different : the central space being surrounded 
by six concentric circles, thus with the OM 
symbolizing the seven heavens. The last and 
largest circle holds the three main deities of 
the Hindoos: Brahma with the goddesses 
Sarasvati on the right and Savitri on the 
left. Brahma.-is seated on a pink lotus carried 
by five symbolic swans. The predominating 
colours in this group are pink and white, 
the colours attributed to him as God of 
Creation. 

The second group represents Vishnu, the 
Preserver, on a blue lotus, with the goddesses 
Lakshmi and Bhumideri; behind are two 
celestial attendants of the god. The colour 
scheme here is blue and gold. 

The third group is that of Shiva or Mahadro 
—the Great God, the Destroyer—with Parbati 
his wife in a supplicating attitude on his left 
and Nandi the Bull on his right. Shiva is 
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sitting on a tiger skin, and for his 
ornaments wears serpents. 

Below each of these three groups 
are two corresponding panels into the 
symbolism of which we need not 
enter; our main point in describing 
the foregoing having been to indicate 
the artist’s skill in finding subject- 
matter that must appeal to his public 
both by reason of its symbolic signi- 
ficance and esthetic attractiveness. 
Moreover, as will be seen in the 
illustrations which accompany this 
article, Mr. Fyzee Rahamin appears to 
have managed with obvious success 
a combination of traditional art 
with a modern and personal form 
of expression. 

It seems likely that he will be 
regarded as the founder of a new 
school of Native Indian Art—a school 
that isnot hampered by false tradition- 
alism, or byastill more false attempt to transplant 
the uncongenial art of the West to the East. 
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One of the six panels on the 
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A GROUP OF ROWLANDSON DRAWINGS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


(The illustrations are reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. Frank T. Sabin) 


HOMAS ROW- 
LANDSON was 
always a facile, 
fertile, and _ versatile 
draughtsman, with an 
irrepressible sense of the 
ridiculous in character 
and incident, and a 
laughing passion for the 
physically grotesque; 
yet he was an artist to 
his finger-tips, had a 
quick and loving eye for 
the picturesque in any 
scene, and it has even 
been said of him (though 
the tradition is of 
doubtful source) that 
had he chosen to pursue 
portrait-painting he 
might have been the 
rival of Reynolds—who 
thought highly of his 
drawings, Gainsborough, 
Romney, or any of the 
masters, while in land- 
scape and country things 
he would not have had to fear the rivalry even 
of his friend and boon companion, George 
Morland. But Rowlandson, with all his genius 
and capacity for work, was careless of habit, 
temperamentally addicted to fun and frolic 
and any fashionable folly that spelt pleasure, 
a generous spendthrift, and an inveterate 
gambler—hardly characteristics consistent 
with the career of a great painter; though 
once when, after sitting innumerable hours 
at the gaming-tables, he rose at length to 
the realization that he had thrown to the 
winds of chance the last remnant of his small 
fortune, it was with a brave and defiant 
gesture that he waved his pencil in the air, 
saying significantly, “ I’ve played the fool, but 
this is my resource.” With all his folly his 
character was honest; he scrupulously paid 
his gambling debts, and he was faithful to his 
word—his pencil was his resource, and not his 
pencil only, but his pen, his etching-needle, 
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A FRENCH FRIGATE TOWING AN ENGLISH 
MAN-OF-WAR INTO PORT 


and, not least, his deli- 
cate sense of colour, all 
of which he used pro- 
lifically with a vitality, 
a freshness, daintiness, 
and piquancy of style 
entirely personal to 
himself. As Ingres says, 
“Drawing is the pro- 
bity of art,” and Row- 
landson’s natural genius 
was. for drawing; and 
since he took a lively 
interest in every phase 
of life, and delighted in 
expressing pictorially all 
itscomedy and character, 
he developed into a great 
caricaturist. This does 
not mean that he could 
not draw as he liked: 
he could be as grotesque, 
as violently satirical, as 
brutal as his friend 
Gillray himself; but his 
art could also respond to 
the rhythmical prompt- 
ings of grace and beauty, which were elements 
of Rowlandson’s own nature, and he could 
not keep them out of his little pictures even if 
he would. 

It may be supposed that he owed something 
of this graceful expressiveness to his art 
studies in Paris ; for, having begun precociously 
young in the schools of the newly-founded 
Royal Academy, he went to Paris in 1771, 
at the impressionable age of sixteen, to stay 
with a very indulgent, well-to-do French aunt, 
who, we may be sure, did not attempt to 
repress the boy’s ardent pleasure-loving dis- 
position. The gay, careless, hedonist Paris of 
Louis-Quinze was, of course, full of fascin- 
ation and temptation for the temperamental 
young art-student, and it is not surprising that 
his drawings should reflect the influences of 
lightness and grace from the happy inventions 
of such contemporary artists as Fragonard, 
Greuze, Lavreince, and Augustin St. Aubin. 
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When, therefore, he returned for a time to the 
Royal Academy schools, his studies from the 
nude aroused special admiration, not only by 
their exceptional powers of draughtsmanship, 
but by their peculiar graciousness. He spent 
much time in Paris, was popular in the studios 
and the fashionable haunts of pleasure, and had 
an alert, pictorial eye for the amusing character- 
istics of French life and manners. He began 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy in 1775, 
at the age of 
nineteen, with a 
picture of Delilah 
visiting Samson 
in prison painted 
probably under 
French influence, 
and he continued 
for a while to send 
to its exhibitions 
portraits on a small 
scale, such as the 
singularly happy 
** George Mor- 
land,’ standing 
full length in front 
of the grate (now 
in the _ British 
Museum), _land- 
scapes with inci- 
dental figures, and 
various drawings 
of contemporary 
social life. Then, in 1784, he made a“ palpable 
hit” with his vivid drawing of “‘ Vauxhall 
Gardens.” This, which is so familiar through 
the famous contemporary print by Pollard and 
Jukes, gives us a lively glimpse of the hetero- 
geneous crowd among the trees in the grove, 
in front of the “‘ ornate orchestra in the Gothic 
style ””—as Austin Dobson describes it in his 
delightful essay—some of them listening to the 
singing of the popular Mrs. Weichsel, while 
others, including perhaps the most fashionable 
of the company, are turning a deaf ear to the 
vocalist, for there is a big counter-attraction 
in the persons of the two celebrated sisters, 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Viscountess Duncannon, who have lately 
figured so prominently in the Westminster 
Election and been the subjects of some 
of Rowlandson’s most laughable political 
caricatures. Even pretty, seductive “ Per- 


dita ”’ Robinson, on the arm of an ugly 
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BENEVOLENCE : THE CASTLE INN (1784) 


By Thomas Rowlandson 
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old man, with “ Florizel,” Prince of Wales, 
whispering in her ear, attracts no attention. 
There is a jovial, satirical air in the treat- 
ment of the company, though some of the 
individuals—the impertinently-staring Captain 
Topham, the scandalous writer of the 
“World,” for instance; a waiter pulling a 
cork for a vulgar drinking party; some of 
the instrumentalists in the orchestra—are 
drawn with rare significance. This charm- 
ingly spirited 
drawing, com- 
posed with 
laughter, humour, 
a little mischief, 
and with masterly 
facility in the 
grouping and mise- 
en-scéne, gave a 
vivid impression 
of the motley social 
life at Vauxhall, so 
unmistakably per- 
sonal in style and 
sO suggestively 
pictorial that it at 
once stamped 
Rowlandson as a 
popular favourite. 

There were 
other artists, of 
course, doing 
Similar things: 
there was Edward Dayes, for instance, 
who is remembered particularly for his 
“Promenade in St. James’s Park” and 
“An Airing in Hyde Park”; but charming as 
these were as transcripts of fashionable life, 
they lacked Rowlandson’s personal vivacity 
and spontaneity of touch, his humorous sense 
of actuality. He would have no compromise 
with the prettily picturesque; his subjects 
were never conscious of the artist. There was 
one artist, however, whose work was com- 
parable with the “ Vauxhall,” and he was a 
Parisian, Rowlandson’s contemporary, Debu- 
court; and it is more than probable that the 
two forgathered in Paris. They had much in 
common, and masterly as was ‘‘ La Promenade 
Publique ” as a print, its conception must have 
owed not a little to the genius of the vivacious 
Englishman ; indeed, the De Goncourts sug- 
gested this indebtedness, and a study of the 
two works confirms it, 






































A Group of Rowlandson Drawings 


In the Royal Academy exhibitions Row- 
landson’s drawings were now looked for as 
something of a feature, and in 1786 he did not 
fail to answer expectation with “‘The French 
Review ” and “‘ The English Review.” These, 
bought by the Prince of Wales—to whom, or 
to whose set, Rowlandson was not unknown, 
not only as an artist, but as a sportive man- 
about-town—were as richly composed and 
drawn as the ‘“ Vauxhall,’ and each was 
treated with appropriately individual character 
and sense of fun. In “ The French Review ” 
the mounted general is admiringly pointing 
out with professional pride the ridiculously 
mechanical marching of the troops to the Royal 
personage who takes the salute, sitting his 
charger stiffly, and holding up his pince-nez 
with smug satisfaction; while in the immediate 
rear is grouped a motley gathering of spectators 
of various degree, in carriages and afoot, some 
less concerned with the military display 
perhaps than with ogling each other, yet 
many with an eye of pride on the soldiers. In 
““ The English Review ” there is less satirical 
significance and more rollicking fun in the 
several incidents among the spectators, who 
are particularized in groups and brought 
harmoniously into the picture, while in the 
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A MAIL-COACH GOING UP HILL 


By Thomas Rowlandson 


distance squadrons of cavalry are galloping 
past by way of a pictorial motive. But Row- 
landson here let his laughable invention urge 
his pencil with such incidental caprices as he 
delighted in—the absurd, unaccustomed rider 
whose horse bolts with him among the crowd, 
knocking over a fat old woman and her basket 
and a crippled old man and his crutch, to the 
amusement of the dragoons who are keeping 


the review ground ; mischievous urchins taking 
advantage of the occasion to snatch “ uncon- 
sidered trifles ’ ; soldiers and sailors wooing the 
amorous moment in various characteristic 
fashions ; while a man with a telescope standing 
on the top of a coach is a pictorial touch that 





OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE 
By Thomas Rowlandson 


links the crowd with the review. And with all 
its broad fun there is a dainty refinement in 
the drawing, and distinction of manner even 
in the charming women. How graciously, and 
with what an air, the lady sits in her high 
phaeton and holds the reins of her mettled 
pair, while her companion is assisted to 
descend by a stout officer; and how different 
from the good woman and her shouting 
“‘ man ” with their donkey in the helter-skelter 
on the opposite side of the picture! These 
two drawings are now in the Royal Library at 
Windsor, and they are typical of Rowlandson’s 
happiest style, with all his best characteristics ; 
in their way they are inimitable. In the next 
year (1787) he was equally generous in ex- 
hibition, and one of the most notable of the 
drawings was “ The Interior of a French 
Barracks,” which is one of the thirteen 
examples we are able to reproduce from the 
numerous collection of Rowlandson drawings 
that Mr. Frank T. Sabin has amassed. This 
is rather a remarkable composition, tending 
perhaps a little to extravagance, to carica- 
ture, yet full of spirit and life. My old friend, 
Joseph Grego, in his gallant attempt at a 
descriptive catalogue of the voluminous works 
of ‘‘ Rowlandson the Caricaturist,” on which 
he was enthusiastically engaged when I first 
knew him fifty years ago, has described this 
drawing as elaborately as if it had been a 
Haarlem masterpiece by Frans Hals; yet 
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THE BELL INN AT HERTFORD 
By Thomas Rowlandson 


these military dandies are studied with so 
much significance and particular care that one 
is inclined to suppose the artist must have been 
admitted to at least a peep within the sacred 
precincts. 

And these are strange enough, a long gallery 
of which the walls are decorated with devices 
of weapons and suits of armour, roofed beds 
at intervals, and ‘the bewigged officers with 
long pigtails at different stages of their meti- 
culous toilets. This gallery surely belongs to 
a palace, and the officers are Gentlemen of the 
Royal Guard. One in full uniform is surveying 
himself in a long mirror, as he adds finishing 
touches with the delicate self-consciousness 
of a reigning beauty, while a buxom young 
woman holds a small glass so that he gets a 
back view of himself; though for what queer 
reason a private stands at his officer’s side 
shouldering his musket with bayonet fixed is 
beyond my powers of guessing. Beside him a 
woman sits nursing an infant, and on the other 
side of the chamber one officer twirls his 
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CAPTAIN BARCLAY’S WALKING MATCH AGAINST 
TIME AT NEWMARKET 


By Thomas Rowlandson 
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THE TOWN HALL, IPSWICH 
By Thomas Rowlandson 


moustache while a barber dresses his pigtail, 
and a plump, pretty creature cuts his toe-nails ; 
another in his dressing-gown is having his 
wig powdered, and at the far end of the gallery 
one is stretching and yawning, just out of bed. 
The protagonists of the picture are egotistically 
indifferent to the feminine element except, of 
course, for the use they make of it; but Row- 
landson was never happier than when he could 
introduce comely women, especially with a 
tendency to embonpoint. 

This spirited caricature of French military 
manners was Rowlandson’s last contribution to 
the Royal Academy, although he lived another 
forty years, working prolifically almost to the 
end. Yet, overwhelmed as he was with his 
multifarious work, drawings for the sake of 
drawing, perpetual sketching, drawings for 
etching, etchings innumerable, drawings to be 
engraved and aquatinted by others, book 
illustrations for Ackermann and various pub- 
lishers, it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
he shirked the responsibility of producing 





THE WAYSIDE INN 


By Thomas Rowlandson 














A Group of Rowlandson Drawings 


tinctive qualities 
and his seeming 
power to do any- 
thing he chose, 
to present the 
most diverse 
subjects with 
equal facility, 
significance, 
charm, and fun, | 
he stood out | 
among his con- 

temporaries and | 
his name _ had | 
become a house- 
hold word. He 
travelled about 
France, Ger- 
many, Holland, 
and Belgium, as 
well as over 
England, chiefly 
in the company 
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MR. H. ANGELO’S FENCING ACADEMY Drawn by Thomas Rowlandson (1791 the fencin g 


drawings up 
to his previous 
Academy 
standard. 
Besides, his 
gambling 
habits and 
other pleas- 
ures took a lot 
of his time, 
yet he worked 
always to pay 
his way, even 
if he worked 
carelessly and 
not up to his 
own stan- 

dards, as I am 
1 afraid he was 

apt to do on 
occasions as 
he grew older. 
His output 
had become so 
prolific that, 
with his dis- THE INTERIOR OF A FRENCH BARRACKS (1787) By Thomas Rowlandson 
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master, and Jack Bannister, the actor, who 
had in the early part of his career been a 
fellow-student with Rowlandson at the Royal 
Academy ; and everywhere his alert eyes found 
something locally characteristic to record pic- 
torially, often with a chuckle, and some gesture 
of the caricaturist, frequently as straight- 
forwardly as any other artist might have done, 
but with his own individual conception and 


read Mr. A. P. Oppé’s critical book, in which, 
though on occasion he feels compelled to be 
censorious, he is fully generous in admiration 
for the artist at his best. Speaking of Row- 
landson’s individuality, he says: “‘ Vigorous, 
ornate, emphatic and brilliant, the style was 
no slapdash corruption of commonplace 
excellence, used for an unworthy and 
cheap object, but a carefully cultivated 





THE FALMOUTH ROAD 


touch. But what a debt of gratitude we, at 
this day, owe to Rowlandson for his zest of 
life and universal curiosity, which took him 
here, there, and everywhere, in London and 
the country far afield, in search of the pictorial 
aspect of the manners and habits of his fellow- 
countrymen, so that a very wide panorama of 
social life, in every phase and degree, passes 
before us, covering a picturesque and very 
full-blooded period, titillating and amusing 
our senses and keeping us in pleasant humour ! 
If you wish to discriminate your pleasure in 
the enormous range and variety of Rowland- 
son’s drawings, to have analysed for you his 
distinguished excellences and his careless or 
wilful shortcomings, I would recommend you to 
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By Thomas Rowlandson 


instrument admirably suited for reflecting, as 
had come into fashion in England from the 
Continent, the ideas and habits of a con- 
sciously picturesque and somewhat luxurious 
age.” You may be content with any expres- 
sion of this style so long as you feel that it 
is genuine Rowlandson; and there is some- 
thing in a genuine’ Rowlandson lover that 
responds instinctively to any sincere work from 
his hand. Look, for instance, through our 
reproductions, chosen at random from the 
examples at Sabin’s; how pleasant they are! 
What varied aspects of life they give, what 
inventive compositions, how specifically they 
are Rowlandson’s! And these represent but 
a tiny item in the huge mass of his drawings. 

















A Group of Rowlandson Drawings 


We have seen “ The French Barracks” ; now 
turn over the page to “‘ Benevolence,” and see 
these three English officers taking the sunshine 
outside a country inn. The youngest of them 
is quite naturally giving alms to a poor peasant 
woman with two children, and a young lady 
companion slips her hand into his by way of 
sympathy ; whereas a portly comrade is bene- 
volently giving himself a glass of wine, and 


delightful. But what rhythmical movement 
there is in “A French Frigate Towing an 
English Man-of-War into Port” !—an extrava- 
gant title to cover the piquant, befeathered 
French coquette who has taken full possession 
of the one-legged, pot-bellied, amorous old 
British sea-captain, each the kind of figure that 
Rowlandson delighted to draw with special 
gusto for the physiognomy. Now we have 





THE CHELSEA MALL 


another is staring curiously through his pince- 
nez at the comely country woman. Then there 
is ‘‘ Old Battersea Bridge,” with typical river 
circumstances—angling parties moored amid 
stream, horses going down to the water to 
drink, a barge loading, and a wrangling scene 
between a woman and a man making a dis- 
turbing note in the general peace. On the 
same page is an interesting scene on a 
sloping, winding road—‘ A Mail-Coach Going 
Up Hill,” with insistent beggars by the way- 
side, and other traffic preceding it, while a 
coach comes galloping downhill; but how 
carefully the mail-coach is foreshortened and 
the motions of the horses are studied! With 
its general sense of movement this drawing is 


By Thomas Rowlandson 


characteristic scenes in the country town and 
on the coaching highway, with men, women, 
children, horses and dogs, depicted in an 
infinity of diverse actions, significant or 
insignificant ; and the aspect of buildings por- 
trayed with such suggestion of pictorial truth 
as to make us wonder why Ackermann did not 
entrust Rowlandson with the architectural part 
of the ‘‘ Microcosm of London ” as well as the 
incidental people. There is the picturesque 
old gabled “‘ Bell Inn at Hertford,” with the 
stage-coach just arrived, the horses being 
changed, and the townsfolk in their various 
ways showing a mild curiosity in the periodic 
event ; there is “‘ The Wayside Inn,” with the 
yokels sitting on the bench and casual vehicles 
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pulled up for refreshment; and outside “‘ The 
Town Hall at Ipswich” a lively market is in 
progress, while a crowded scene of movement 
and curious excitement represents “‘ Captain 
Barclay’s Walking Match at Newmarket, July 
12, 1809,” where the pedestrian captain is seen, 
amid an accompanying crowd, with weary 
steps winning his wager in far less than the 
specified time. Rowlandson made another 
drawing of this event, just one that would have 
appealed to his sporting spirit. “Mr. H. 
Angelo’s Fen- 
cing Acad- 
emy” is one 
of Rowland- 
son’s_ capital 
pieces, the 
room drawn 
with particu- 
lar care, the 
special atmo- 
sphere of the 
place sugges- 
ted, the bout 
with the foils 
being engaged 
with so eager 
a spirit and 
followed with 
such critical 
attention by 
the various 





Museum there is a drawing of “‘ Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea,” reaching up to the old church, with 
a number of people about, some leaning over 
the wooden rail looking toward what should be 
the river, while horse-carts and casual pedes- 
trians are in the roadway. This was apparently 
sketched from nature. Now here, called 
** State Barges Passing Chelsea Mall,” is an 
exactly similar view, but extended to show the 
river, crossed by old Battersea Bridge, its 
surface gaily animated with the passing barges, 
small sailing 
boats, and 
other river 
traffic. But 
the strange 
feature of this 
drawing is 
that Row- 
landson has 
reconsidered 
the groups 
of people, 
making them 
more signifi- 
cantly on- 
lookers, and 
redrawing 
them with 
more humor- 
ous character 
and purpose, 


spectators, === a whilethe artist 
each one of A SQUALL IN HYDE PARK reveals him- 
whom was By Thomas Rowlandson (1791) self in such 


probably in- 

tended for a portrait, since the artist himself 
was a familiar habitué. Surely that is George 
Morland in the corner with his hand on his 
knee; and probably he who is kneeling to tie 
his shoe is no other than that “ Admirable 
Crichton,” Monsieur de St. George, the cele- 
brated half-caste maitre d’armes, of whose 
friendship Harry Angelo was inordinately 
proud. The next bout, then, with Angelo 
himself probably, should be a piéce de résistance. 
Now here, somewhere on “‘ The Falmouth 
Road,” outside the walls of a leafy park, a 
marching company of infantry has called a halt. 
It is a pleasant, open spot at the cross-roads, the 
day is hot and sunny, and the soldiers are 
enjoying their ease, with the country folk 
making the most of them. In the London 
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a slight but 
meaning touch as the raised arm of the woman 
by the nearest tree pointing to the barges. A 
characteristic scene of whirling movement is 
“A Squall in Hyde Park,” well known in 
Rowlandson’s own etching, aquatinted by 
Thomas Malton, published in 1791. Here is 
the original drawing, delicately tinted like the 
rest. The wind in sudden gusts is playing 
havoc with the smart company, hats and wigs 
are being blown off, petticoats violently dis- 
turbed ; umbrellas, opened for the immediately 
expected rain, turned inside out; Lord 
Barrymore hurriedly driving his high gig and 
pair, and the Prince of Wales and others on 
horseback riding helter-skelter to the added 
confusion of the crowd. Of such is the 
kingdom of Rowlandson. 

















THE BRONZE WOOL-WEIGHTS OF ENGLAND* 


By MAJOR HERBERT DENT 





FIG. I. 
By permission of the Curator of the Cambridge Archeological Museum 


EW of us perhaps realize that from 

an early period in our island history 

the production of wool was the most 

important industry of this country. 
The spinning of the staple was carried on even 
in Roman times, for the weaving of cloth made 
from the different kinds of wool is mentioned 
by Pliny as not the least important among the 
arts which the British Isles owe to the Roman 
occupation. At the time of the Conquest the 
industry received a fresh impetus, due to the 
immigration of Flemish weavers under the 
protection of William I; and at various periods 
subsequently other Continental craftsmen 





* The illustrations of this article represent 7 lb. weights 
(actual size 6 x 4} in.), except where otherwise stated. 


Cc 


HENRY VII 


were encouraged to settle throughout the 
country, notably in the reigns of Henry I, 
Henry II, and Edward III. 

In these days one finds it difficult to realize 
the former vast importance of the wool 
industry, “‘the flower, the strength, the 
life-blood of England, and the very foundation 
of her greatness.” From the myriad sheep 
scattered over her broad acres was derived the 
material which, in prophetic strain, the poet 
Gower thus acclaims : 

Oh Wool, noble Dame ! thou art the goddess of mar- 
chants : to serve thee they all are ready : thou art cherished 


throughout the World, and England where thou art born, 
may do great things by reason of thee. 


Even the country inns were associated with 
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FIG. II. GEORGE III (second issue) 


From Lady Daresbury’s collection 


the all-important staple, for “‘ The Woolpack ” 
and ‘“‘ The Fleece” were names familiar 
enough in many a rural district. Names of 
places also were associated with the industry ; 
for did not Worstead give its name to the 
material there produced ?—-a name that seems 
never likely to die out in connection with 
textile fabrics, and is today used by thousands 
of people who never heard of this remote 
Norfolk village, once the proud centre of the 
woollen trade for all East Anglia; and did not 
wool—the staple of the down—give its name 
to Dunstable, the town so closely associated 
with one of the most famous sheep-runs of 
England? As a further tribute to the im- 
portance of wool, is not Edward III reputed to 
have presented the Woolsack to the Chancellor 
of England as a reminder to the Peers that the 
wool trade was indeed the seat of power and 
the true foundation of the prosperity of the 
country ? 
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From the Exchequer point of view it is 
on record that in 1421 the amount raised 
by the Government in taxation of wool 
and woollen products was no less than 
74 per cent. of the entire Customs revenue 
of the country. The high-water mark of 
the industry was probably attained in the 
reign of Elizabeth; but that it was still 
of great importance even as late as the end 
of the eighteenth century is evidenced by 
the fact that the wool then produced in 
England annually furnished £12,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods. At this 
period, however, production was already 
commencing to wane, as cotton began to 
oust the earlier staple from pride of place. 

No article on the special weights apper- 
taining to wool would be complete without 
some mention of the Worshipful Company 
of Founders, which, although existing as a 





FIG. III. WILLIAM AND MARY (second issue) 


By permission of the Deputy-Warden of the Standards 
(Board of Trade) 
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“* guild,” “‘ craft,” or “‘ mystery,” from Plan- 
tagenet days, and responsible even in these 
early times for the casting and stamping of 
weights and measures, did not obtain the 
plenary powers conferred by Royal Charter 
rights until the reign of James I in 1614. The 
powers of the company then granted have 
never been abolished, although by the Acts 
of 1878-1907 Exchequer standards are now 
governed by the Board of Trade authorities, 
and the Founders’ Company has ceased to 
function. On account of the national im- 
portance of the staple the various issues of 
wool-weights—temp. Henry VII to George III 
inclusive—appear to have received special 
consideration from the craftsmen of the 
company, if one may judge by the clear-cut 
character of the castings and the care and 
general uniformity with which the various 
identification marks are impressed on the 
surround of the Royal Arms. 





FIG. IV. WILLIAM AND MARY (first issue) 
From Sir Walter Fletcher’s collection 





FIG. V. WILLIAM III 


By permission of the Committee of the Bristol Museum of 
Antiquities 


Although, as we have seen, the production 
of wool and the manufacture of woollen pro- 
ducts were of such outstanding importance to 
the National Exchequer through the centuries, 
it was not until the advent of the Tudors that 
recognition was accorded to the staple by the 
institution of shield-shaped standards of bronze 
for the special purpose of weighing of wool. 
These wool-weights took pride of place over all 
other weights and measures issued, in that they 
were cast with the Royal Arms, proof as to the 
exceptional position they occupied among the 
Exchequer standards. The first of such special 
standards was issued in 1494, of which the 
specimen figured in Fig. I, in the possession 
of the Cambridge Archzological Museum, is a 
fine example. A description of this weight in 
the “‘ Archeological Journal Annual ” for 1860 
reads as follows : 


It measures 6in. by 4} in.; the thickness 1} in.; and 
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FIG. VI. JAMES I 
From the Author’s collection 
28 lb., actual size 9} 6} in.) 


the weight half a stone; a standard weight, pondus regis: 
on the obverse there is engraved the Royal Arms, France 
and England quarterly, the initial H. ensigned with a crown 
is stamped three times upon the margin; the reverse bears 
no ornament ; a slight concavity appears on that side formed 
by means of the lathe, probably for the purpose of taking 
away such a quantity of metal as might suffice to adjust 
the weight with precision. The shield-shaped fashion of 
the weight was probably adopted to suit the armorial 
escutcheon displayed upon it. Through the perforation a 
leather thong passed, for the more convenient handling or 
suspension of the weight. 

Not only did wool-weights continue to be 
issued when new standards were ordered by 
the Exchequer in subsequent reigns, but sub- 
sidiary and limited issues of wool-weights were 
made in addition, notably in the reigns of 
James I, Charles I, Cromwell, William and 
Mary, George I, George II, and George III. 
In Fig. II we see the representation of the final 
issue of these special standards—a fine speci- 
men of George III—in the possession of Lady 
Daresbury, and similar to one in the Cambridge 
Museum. At the end of the eighteenth century 
the importance of wool as a revenue-producer 
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rapidly declined, and permission was given by 
the Exchequer for wool-weights then in being 
to be brought into use for general purposes 
after re-testing and stamping. 

The Act of Henry VII (1494) provided that 
one of each kind of the Exchequer Standards 
should be conveyed to forty-three cities and 
towns—increased in number to fifty-eight in 
the time of Elizabeth—by the respective 
burgesses or Members of Parliament, who were 
made responsible for their safe keeping. In 
the case of Bristol we learn from local records 
that their ‘‘ Parliament men” were allowed 
expenses at the rate of 2s. a day for the four- 
days’ journey between Westminster and Bristol, 
and the same for the return of the issues when 
they became obsolete. One has only to visit 
No. 6 Old Palace Yard, Westminster, where 
the Standard Weights and Measures Office is 
now installed, and view the magnificent range 
of Tudor and other standards there‘displayed, 





FIG. VII. GEORGE III (first issue) 
From Mr. Owen-Smith’s collection 
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to realize that the Parliamentary repre- 
sentative of that day did not look forward 
to the appearance of new issues without 
some degree of apprehension. As a 
tribute to their rarity it may be of 
interest to learn that among the weights 
and measures constituting this fine 
national collection of Exchequer Stan- 
dards at Westminster, only one specimen 
of a wool-weight is included. This, 
however—a second issue of William and 
Mary—is a brilliant example in mint 
condition, and is represented in Fig. III 
by the kind permission of the Deputy- 
Warden of the Standards. In the short 
reign of William of Orange there were 
no less than three issues. An example 
of the first, belonging to Sir Walter 
Fletcher, K.B.E., is shown in Fig. IV; here 
it will be noted that the initials of the 
King and Queen are cast in monogram 


o— ° 





FIG. VIII. GEORGE I (first issue) 
From the Author’s collection 








FIG. IX. ELIZABETH (second issue) 
By permission of the Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(14 lb., actual size 7? x 5} in.) 


form, in contrast to the separate lettering of the 
second issue. A sentimentalist might claim 


‘that this parting of the initials might well have 


indicated the breaking of cordial relations 
between the Royal couple during later years, 
due to the callous conduct of the King and the 
scant consideration shown to his Consort. A 
unique feature is in evidence in this specimen of 
Sir Walter’s ; “‘ Iohn Snart”’ is deeply impressed 
on either margin parallel with the supporters 
of the Royal Arms; we may safely assume 
this name to be that of the “ tronator ” of 
a district, who by adopting this safeguard felt 
there would be a better chance of recovering 
his weights should they at any time be lost or 
stolen. The third issue of the reign was called 
into being by the death of the Queen in 1694, 
for in the specimen shown in Fig. V, belonging 
to the Bristol Museum of Antiquities, it will 
be noted that the Royal cypher is cast with the 
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initial of the King alone. Norwich Castle also 
possesses a specimen of this third issue, the 
gift of that well-known Norfolk antiquarian, the 
late Mr. Walter Rye, to the City Museum. 

Taking into consideration the large number 
of wool-weights distributed to so many centres 
for a period of some three centuries, it may 
well be asked why today specimens are so 
extraordinarily scarce, and why so little is 
known concerning these noble standards, in- 
timately associated as they are with the trade 
and development of the country ? The answer 
lies in the fact that when standards were issued 
the old ones were ordered to be recalled; the 
Act of Henry VII (1494) is most explicit on 
this point, and the Proclamation of Elizabeth 
(1588) is equally emphatic, heavy penalties 
being imposed for the non-return of obsolete 
issues; the Act of 1494 proceeds to specify 
that the object of return was that they might 
be ‘‘ dampned (condemned) and broken,” and 
melted down for the making of new standards ; 
even when not so returned as required by 
statute, if we consider how easily they might 
be sold as old metal, it is not the least 
surprising that so few should have escaped 
destruction. 'We may deplore the fact that 
in relation to the number of Tudor, Stuart, 
Cromwellian, and Hanoverian wool - weights 
issued, such a pitiful number should be in 
existence today ; but in the light of the above 
explanation we ought rather to congratulate 
ourselves that a number possibly approxi- 
mating to two hundred specimens should still 
remain with us in the various museums of 
the country and in private possession. 

The tod of wool was 28 lb., and the official 
appointed to weigh the wool and receive the 
custom (tronaire, or tronage) was known as the 
tronator. At stated times he would tour his 
particular district provided with a pair of 7-Ib. 
weights slung across the neck of his mount. 
The process of weighing the fleece against these 
weights, upon the balance provided by the Act 
of Henry VI in every city, borough, or town, 
would be repeated, toll would be taken, and 
the official seal stamped upon the tod of wool. 
The 14-lb. wool-weights were probably re- 
served for use in the big wool centres, with the 
object of lightening the task of the tronator, 
for they would have proved too cumbersome 
for daily use in district work. This surmise is 
strengthened by the fact that of all wool--weights 
known to the writer, the proportion of quarter 
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to half-tod weights is in about the ratio of ten 
to one. Quite recently I was fortunate enough 
to acquire a full tod Stuart weight, the only one 
I believe in existence, the remaining fifty-seven 
specimens of the issue having probably been 
sacrificed in compliance with the requirements 
of the Act of 1494. This magnificent specimen, 
cast with the Royal Arms of the Stuarts, and 
with the verification marks of (1) the Royal 
cypher of James I; (2) the ewer of the Foun- 
ders’ Company ; (3) the avoirdupois ‘‘ A”; and 
(4) the dagger of the City of London, the writer 
believes to be the remaining example of a 
special standard of the full tod, cast to com- 
memorate the achievement of the Founders’ 
Company in at length obtaining, after muny 
years of vain effort, a Royal Charter from 
James I in 1614. Such a mass of metal would 
obviously be unpractical for working purposes, 
and this tod wool-weight issue was in all 
probability never repeated. This unique speci- 
men (Fig. VI) came from an old farmhouse in 
the neighbourhood of Carleton Scroop near 
Grantham. It was stated to have been in the 
possession of the family since Stuart days, and 
in support of this history it is interesting to 
know that, in addition to the verification marks 
mentioned above, the Arms of Grantham 
are stamped upon the side of the weight in 
triplicate, with the name of Kesteven to 
indicate the division of Lincolnshire in which 
Grantham lies. 

In addition to the authorized verifi- 
cation marks on wool-weights, for which the 
Founders’ Company were responsible, there 
exist many instances of local marks impressed 
without authority, to which practice the City 
Company took strong exception, regarding the 
custom as an invasion of their chartered rights. 
Among these local marks may be instanced the 
Rose of York, impressed on a William and 
Mary weight in the Yorkshire Museum, and 
accompanied by the initials Y.N.R., indicating 
that the district of the tronator to whom it 
belonged was the North Riding of the county. 
Again, the now obsolete Horseshoe of Rutland, 
with the county initial, are stamped on speci- 
mens in the possession of Mr. Owen Smith, of 
Langham House, Rutland, an example of 
which, a first issue of George III, is shown in 
Fig. VII. 

Specimens in the Grantham Museum are 
exceptionally stamped with the number of 
pounds the weights represent, and in addition 
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FIG. X. ELIZABETH (first issue) 
From Sir Walter Fletcher’s collection 


bear the impress of the Borough Arms, derived 
from the escutcheon of the Earls of Warenn 
and Surrey, Lords of Grantham 1205-1347. 
In many cases a Roman capital, with or 
without the Crown, indicates the city, borough, 
or county to which the weight belonged. In 
rarer cases the name is impressed in full, as in 
at least one specimen belonging to Bristol, 
whose citizens are to be congratulated on 
possessing a museum, the committee of which 
have for many years taken a special interest in 
all ancient weights and measures appertaining 
to both city and county. The magnificent 
half-tod specimen of the Commonwealth to be 
seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum is also 
impressed with the county mark of Suffolk, and 
the writer has in his possession two half-tod 
weights of George I and two of George III, all 
bearing the stamp of the County of Leicester. 
A wool-weight of the first issue of George I 
(before the Hanoverian quartering) has been 


selected for illustration (Fig. VIII) because of 
the large number of verification marks— 
thirteen in all—which it presents, and perhaps 
it may be of interest to consider them in their 
probable order of sequence. This weight 
when cast in the first year of George I (1714) 
would be conveyed to Founders’ Hall and the 
Guildhall, where it was sealed with three 
ewers, two “ A’s,” two Royal cyphers of 
George I, and two City daggers; it was then, 
together with other Exchequer issues, trans- 
ferred by the Parliamentary representative 
to the Borough of Ipswich, as indicated 
by the initials B.I., impressed in small Roman 
capitals above the strap-hole, and some half- 
century later it had found its way to the City 
of Westminster, where, in accordance with the 
Act of George II (1756), it was duly stamped 
with the “ portcullis of Westminster ’—a 
revival of an Early Tudor mark—as proof 
that it complied with standard requirements. 
Finally, to complete our total of thirteen 
verification marks, we note on either side of 
the portcullis the cypher of William IV, and by 





FIG. XI. CHARLES I 
From the Author’s collection 
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virtue of this Royal super stamp, impressed 
more than a hundred years after issue, the 
Exchequer accorded authority for this wool- 
weight to be retained in use for general 
purposes. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
Northampton Museum possesses two issues of 
George I, also stamped with the cypher of 
William IV and respectively dated 1820 and 
1826. 

Brief reference must be made to the earlier 
and more rare issues ; rare, not only on account 
of the great lapse of time since they came into 
being, but also because these early issues felt 
the full force of the Act of 1494 regarding the 
destruction of obsolete standards. The incised 
armorials of the Early Tudor wool-weights, as 
shown in the first illustration, are in marked 
contrast to those cast in bold relief during the 
Elizabethan era. Illustrated in Fig. IX is a 
magnificent half-tod example of the second 





FIG. XII. CROMWELL 
From the Author’s collection 
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- issue made during the reign. 


issue of Elizabeth, acquired by the late Colonel 
Croft-Lyons, which, by his bequest to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, became the pro- 
perty of the nation in 1926. A specimen 
belonging to Sir Walter Fletcher (Fig. X) 
represents the first issue of Elizabeth: it is 
cast in equally bold relief as the Croft-Lyons 
example, but in shape it approximates to the 
incised type of the Early Tudor days. Of in- 
cised Tudor examples, in addition to the two 
Cambridge specimens, only four others are 
known to be in existence—one in the Fletcher 
collection, one in the Leicester Museum, and 
two in the writer’s possession. Of Elizabethan 
issues, in addition to those illustrated, two only 
are at present known—one belonging to Sir 
William Lawrence, Bart., and one recently 
added to my own collection from Lincolnshire, 
this county until recent years being a happy 
hunting-ground for those interested in relics 
associated with the country’s most important 
industry of bygone days. 

With the exception of the tod weight of 
James I figured above, it was assumed, in the 
absence of examples, that there was no other 
This surmise 
was strengthened by the knowledge that the 
Exchequer had re-stamped all specimens of the 
last issue of Elizabeth (1601) with the verifica- 
tion mark of the first of the Stuarts. Quite 
recently, however, a 7-lb. weight cast with the 
cypher of James I has come into the possession 
of Mr. Owen Smith, and, like its congener of 
the full tod, is the only known example of this 
late issue of the reign. This desirable specimen 
is further unique in that it holds the record 
for verification marks, no less than eighteen in 
number, fifteen of which are impressed on the 
margin of the obverse, and three on the reverse 
of the weight. 

Several specimens of Charles I period are 
known to me, including those at the British 
Museum and Cambridge Archeological, but 
the example figured from my own collection in 
Fig. XI is among all wool-weights exceptional 
in that the strap-hole is non-existent, the 
initials A.G. of the founder being impressed on 
that part of the surround where the strap-hole 
should be pierced. I think we may reasonably 
infer that this founder, one Anthony Gibbs, 
was proud of his craftsmanship and decided to 
keep this particular example of his skill in his 
own possession. Anthony Gibbs was a founder, 
apparently, who held himself in no mean 
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esteem, for in the Commonwealth weight, 
Fig. XII, we note that these same intials, A.G., 
do not appear merely as a verification mark, 
but stand out cast in the armorial in bold 
relief, and in capitals outrivalling those of the 
Protector placed above the supporters, in size 
and importance. When the Commonwealth 
issue was cast, Anthony Gibbs held the position 
of master of the company, and this singular 
honour of permitting his initials to be cast in 
conjunction with the Arms of England was 
probably accorded on account of special ser- 
vices rendered to the Commonwealth cause. 
Eventually it was discovered what a prominent 
part Anthony Gibbs had taken against Stuart 
interests, for we read in the “ History of the 
Founders’ Company ” that late in the reign of 
Charles II, Anthony Gibbs, who then held the 
office of Company Prime Warden, was called 
upon to surrender all his Founders’ rights and 
privileges, and a nominee of the King was 
called on to fill the vacant position. Apparently 
there was but one wool-weight issue during the 
short period of the Commonwealth, and it is 
no cause for wonder that Cromwell weights 
are hard to find, because, in addition to the 
general order to deface and destroy under the 


Tudor Act, we can well imagine that at the 
time of the Restoration special efforts would be 
made to efface all traces of Commonwealth 
issues. The specimen illustrated is one of a 
7-lb. pair in my possession; only two other 
single examples are known to me—a fine 14-lb. 
weight from the Crisp collection at South 
Kensington, and one of 71b. belonging to 
Sir W. Lawrence, Bart. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
the writer has been able to tabulate in detail 
174 specimens of wool-weights, 55 of which 
are in various museums of the country, and 
the remainder in private possession. Examples 
may be seen at the following museums: 
Cambridge Archeological, the British, Vic- 
toria and Albert, Grantham, Lincoln, Hull, 
Norwich Castle, Northampton, Bolling Hall 
(Bradford), York, Spalding, Bristol, and Derby. 

Should specimens be in existence con- 
cerning which the writer has not been in 
correspondence, he would be grateful in the 
interest of antiquarian research if those in 
possession would communicate with him, so 
that the record of these interesting heraldic 
and historic Exchequer Standards may be 
made as complete as possible. 


RENOIR 


By CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


ENOIR is the flower in the button- 
hole of art. His painting has the 
gaiety, the colour, and something of 
the surface and texture of a flower. 

This is no fancy of mine; 
he actually studied flowers 
with a view to obtaining 
flesh tones. “‘ En quittant 
atelier, je m’arretai devant 
des roses ébauchées. ‘Ce 
sont,’ me dit Renoir, ‘ des 
recherchés de tons de chair 
que je fais pour un nu.’” 
Not only does Renoir sug- 
gest flowers, but flowers 
may suggest Renoir. I have 
looked at tulips with the 
comparison in mind and °* 
observed a similar sheen on 


HEAD OF A GIRL 





In a private collection 


both Renoir and tulip, the same wax-like 
texture on a Renoir and a lily. The little 
curved brush strokes, too, give a flower-like 
sense of design and contour. His colour is 

: essentially flower-like— 
“Nous qui mettions vrai- 
ment des couleurs sur des 
toiles et qui cher- 
chions a peindre avec des 
tons joyaux ...” No 
doubt his early painting on 
porcelain contributed to 
this. The shiny plate and 
the little flowers thereon 
must have lingered in his 
sensibilities. In any event, 
there is no painting like his 
in all the world—a painting 
which is little less than a 
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miraculous scattering of the minute particles 
of petals to make a perfect pattern. 

It is easy to appreciate why, of all painters, 
Renoir was the supreme painter of women. 
His very attitude toward women explains 
while it proclaims this. ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Samary. Quelle charmante fille c’était! Et 
quelle peau elle avait! Positivement, elle 
éclairait autour d’elle.”” With a deft facility at 


Bois. Doubtless it is a holiday. The sunlight 
filters through the trees, throwing a dappled 
light and shadow on the lady’s white dress. 
He has his newspaper, from which he has read 
her some interesting bit—interesting to him, 
not to her. She is dressed for the occasion and 
for him, in all her pretty finery; she heeds not 
what he says, or only perfunctorily, for she is 
thinking of him and of herself. ‘ L’Ingénue ” 





L’INGENUE 


By Renoir 


In the collection of the late ¥#. Horace Harding, Esq. 


simile we say, “‘ So-and-so is like a flower,” but 
here are women composed of the substance of 
flowers—flowers which have known rain and 
sunshine and have bloomed into healthy and 
happy womanhood because of both. How well 
Renoir understood them! He sought after all 
that which was essentially feminine. ‘“‘ Moi, 
ce que j’aime dans la femme, c’est le charme 
féminin, et si rare ! ” 

In “‘ Les Confidences” they are sitting in the 
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is one of the most enchanting creations imag- 
inable. She gazes at you with finger on lip. 
You take in her fair young face, while at the 
same time you wonder at the thoughts that 
tremble between childhood and maidenhood. 
She is so innocent and naive, and yet just 
sufficiently grown-up to show a hint of mis- 
chief in her glance—you are not quite sure 
whether you wish she were your daughter or 
whether you might fall in love with her. “Sur 
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MLLE. SAMARY. By Renoir 
In a private collection By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co. 
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By Renoir 


la Terrasse ” contains the loveliest of Renoir’s 
young women. There she sits on this sunny 
terrace, with flowers and river for background. 
How one would wish to linger near her, 
wondering a little, because of the warm spring 
morning, at the beauty there is in the world. 
One would leave her, as one leaves the picture 
itself, with an undefined regret and a vague 
longing. It exists to charm the senses, to 
entice and to enchant, with no means of 
satisfying. Another picture belonging to this 
period (1869 to 1883) is “La Femme aux 
Lilas.” The lavender of the flowers is re- 
flected in her dress; she leans forward ever so 
slightly, for their perfume has already filled the 
room. She shares their beauty and their 
bloom, their colour and their fragrance, and, 
alas! their sweet transiency. In “Le Bal du 
Moulin de la Galette ” (the small picture done 
on the spot before the painting of the big one 
in the Louvre) there is a happy blending of 
everything that is Renoir at his best—colour 
and movement, youth and beauty, the com- 
ponent parts of joy; they are all there, with 
something more, that something which is 
Renoir, and Renoir alone—a magical recreation, 
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a vigorous if fleeting realization, the high- 
water mark of impression truly conveyed. 

Renoir’s pictures are intimate records of 
his own days—joyous, sunny days at St. Cloud, 
Versailles, and Argenteuil, La Fournaise and 
La Grenouillére ; evenings at the theatre, and 
dancing at the Moulin de la Galette, and in 
the end rather too many days in the studio. 
“Pourquoi veut-on gue je refasse la Loge 
puisque j’ai trouvé autre chose?” he said 
rather testily to those who did not like to see 
him alter. But I venture to agree with them. 
I would have had more loges and fewer 
nudes. 

Perhaps it is all due to the transition from 
youth to age; for his early pictures embody in 
plastic form, in terms of pigment, the very 
essence of youth. They let you into a secret— 
the marvellous secret which belongs to youth 
alone, that secret which is the pure joy of 
living, that “joie de vivre” which is the 
particular inheritance of youth and health and 
beauty, of sunny days and holidays in the Bois 
and along the Seine. It has naught to do with 





PORTRAIT OF MLLE. DEMAREZ 
By Renoir 


By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co. 


the spirit. It is all flesh and blood, but flesh 
of the sweetest and dancing blood that brings 
a ready blush to fair young face and spreads a 
radiance over all. 

** Positivement, il éclairait autour de lui”! 








A CHURCH WINDOW BY 
LEONARD WALKER, R.I. 


By P. G. KONODY 


HE stained glass window recently 
executed by Mr. Leonard Walker, 
R.I., for the Parish Church at Chip- 
ping Ongar* amply confirms the 
opinion formed long ago by those who are best 
qualified to judge that Mr. Walker stands 
unrivalled today as a worker in the craft to 
which he has devoted the best part of his life. 

He is an artist whose attitude is all integrity. 
He respects the past for what can be learned 
from it, the present because it is his own time 
and needs adequate expression as much as any 
other age. Thus Mr. Walker has given much 
attention to the stained glass work of the finest 
periods, and from it has realized that certain 
features cannot be improved upon by anyone. 
His admiration for past masters has nothing 
to do with tradition, or the glory bestowed 
upon them by other judges. The appropriate 
manner of using the medium, on the other 
hand, and the purity of the finished work in 
which the light of Heaven must play such an 
important part, have been studied from all 
angles, and the resultant feeling and knowledge 
are to be seen in Mr. Walker’s work. 

In other words, the past had its good and 
bad sides in the same way as the present, and 
in Mr. Walker we have an artist who recognizes 
the true creative genius whenever it appears in 
the efforts of bygone craftsmen. 

Stained glass is, to this artist, stained glass 
—a medium which calls for extremely careful 
planning before a successful scheme can 
result. It is not an easily manipulated medium, 
and much of its effect is dependent upon per- 
fection in manufacture, so that the stained glass 
worker of today is hard put to it to obtain 
material of the requisite quality, for the recipes 
for this or that texture and colour are not 
always available. They must be rediscovered 
in many cases by the lengthy process of 
experiment, since the making of glass in 
pure colours, of a nature that would pass the 
maximum amount of light, ceased long ago to 
be an industry of prime commercial im- 
portance. The “ Victorian Renaissance ” got 


* See colour-plate frontispiece. 





over the difficulty by painting anything that 
could not be stained and found a composi- 
tional solution in plentiful leading. As to most 
of the designs themselves, they are too familiar 
to need mention. Needless to say, it was not 
to that distressing era that Mr. Walker turned 
for encouragement, but rather to the glittering 
splendour of the Gothic cathedrals of England 
and France. For this super-craftsman no 
amount of labour is too great if it be justified 
by the results. 

Every section of the fine glass is chosen 
with the utmost care, and the colour-scheme 
arranged down to the last detail before the 
actual work is taken in hand. Flakes of glass 
are used, superimposed so as to give all the 
subtlety compatible with complete absence of 
“* muddiness.” The colours are used as if they 
were patches of spectral light, the purity of 
which dare not be sullied. Leading is as 
important a part of a stained glass composition 
as the actual glass, despite its frequent use as 
a mere joiner of sections. The lines, the 
feel'ng, the whole meaning in fact, is de- 
pendent upon the “just so” adjustment of 
the leaden strips, and in Mr. Walker’s work 
they receive the consideration due to them. 

The total result is a thing of purity and 
magnificence, of delicacy and grandeur and, 
in spite of it all, of unimpaired utility. Much 
of the unusual richness which characterizes 
this artist’s creations is due to the method of 
making the colours appear to run in streaks, 
and using only glass which has character 
instead of the flat, insipid metal that mas- 
querades so often as “ original stained glass.” 

Mr. Walker’s skill is exemplified in widely 
separated places. There are a memorial 
window to Henry Hudson in St. Ethelburga’s 
Church, Bishopsgate; several beautiful win- 
dows in Lahore Cathedral ; St. Peter’s Church, 
Bocking, Essex ; at Singapore and elsewhere. 

The only Dipléme d’Honneur awarded by 
the French Government to a British stained 
glass artist fell to Mr. Walker, and it would be 
difficult, indeed, to find a more deserving 
recipient. 
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A REDISCOVERED PAINTING BY JACOBELLO 
DEL FIORE 


F. MASON PERKINS 


By F. 


LTHOUGH documents and records 
exist to attest the activity of Jaco- 
bello del Fiore as an independent 
artist as far back as the beginning 

of the fifteenth century, the earliest of that 
master’s certain works hitherto known to 
modern students is the panel representing the 
“ Lion of St. Mark” (signed and dated 1415) 
in the Ducal Palace at Venice. This fact has 
consequently left, unillustrated, a period of 
some fifteen or more years in the working life 
of an artist who, although perhaps not to be 
ranked among the greater lights of Venetian 
painting, was none the less one of its foremost 
exponents during the earlier decades of the 
Ouattrocento, as well as one of the founders of 
that more purely Venetian school (properly 
so called) which, at the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, finally 
supplanted the semi-Byzantine traditions which 
had so long held sway in the City of the 
Lagoons. Of works executed by Jacobello 
before 1415, we have long possessed records 
of at least three. Of these, Lanzi, in his 
“* Storia Pittorica ” (1792-96), mentions two— 
both apparently altarpieces and both signed 
** Jacometto de Flor ”—as existing in his time 
at Pesaro: one (in the church of S. Cassiano) 
with the date 1401, the other (the precise 
location of which he fails to note) dated 1409. 
The third is cited in an all-but-forgotten publi- 
cation of A. Olivieri (“‘ Memorie della Chiesa 
di S. Maria di Monte Granaro,” 1777, pp. 34- 
35) as adorning, in that writer’s day, one of 
the churches of Monte Granaro, a town of the 
Marches in the remote hill-country between 
Macerata and Fermo. According to Olivieri, 
this picture represented the Blessed Virgin 
spreading her mantle over a number of the 
faithful, between SS. James and Anthony 
Abbot, and bore the following date and 
inscription : MCCCCVII A DI X MARZO JACOMETTO 
DEL FLOR DEPENSE. All three of the above- 
mentioned pictures seem to have disappeared 
from their former homes not long after 
Lanzi’s and Olivieri’s time, if we may judge 
by the complete lack of any further reference to 
them in the surviving records of the first half 
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of the past century. In any case, they were no 
longer to be found in Cavalcaselle’s day, nor 
have the repeated efforts of various more 
recent students ever succeeded in recapturing 
their lost traces. 

The triptych altarpiece, of which a repro- 
duction is here given, was formerly at Athens, 
but for some time past has been in private 
possession at Philadelphia (U.S.A.). It repre- 
sents, in its main panel, the Virgin spreading 
her cloak over two kneeling groups of male and 
female devotees—a subject which, under the 
name of the ‘‘ Madonna della Misericordia,” 
seems throughout the fifteenth century to 
have been particularly popular in Venetia and 
the Marches, although frequently to be met 
with in other parts of Italy as well. The 
side-panel to the left contains a full-length 
figure of St. James ; that to the right is occupied 
by a corresponding figure of St. Anthony 
Abbot. On the face of the framework, below 
the main panel and hardly visible in the 
reproduction, is a painted scroll bearing the 
following inscription: MCCCCVII ADI X D(I1)MARCO 
(here follows a word more difficult to make 
out, but which seems to read INVIENIEXIA— 
i.e. IN VENEZIA) MAIESTRO IACOMETO DEFLOR 
DEPENXE. 

In both its subject and its inscription this 
altarpiece answers so closely to the description 
given us by Olivieri of the picture once at 
Monte Granaro as to leave no reasonable doubt 
that it is identical with that long-lost work. It 
is true that the inscription handed down to us 
by that writer is shorter by a whole word than 
is that on the painting at Philadelphia; also 
that it differs somewhat from that legend in 
the arrangement of its lettering. Both these 
differences can, however, be easily accounted 
for. The missing word in Olivieri’s version is 
precisely that one to the uncertain nature of 
which reference has already been made. It 
is more than probable that this word presented 
to the worthy chronicler the same difficulties of 
solution that it has presented to us, and that, 
in his uncertainty, he preferred to adopt the 
safer course of omitting it altogether. As for 
the slight differences in the lettering of the 
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remaining words, these are doubtless due 
merely to careless habits of inexactitude in 
the copying of documents shared by the tran- 
scriber with so many other archivists and 
writers of his own and of a later time. 
Turning to the picture itself, we find in ita 
work which, although as yet far from revealing 
the ease and fluency of Jacobello’s later manner 
—that is, of the only phase of his art hitherto 
known to us — nevertheless displays the 
technical efficiency and the personal character 
of an already practised and proficient artist. 
There is in it, as yet, no trace of the flam- 
boyant “‘ Gothicism ” and exuberant decorative 
spirit which are to be met with in such a later 
painting as the well-known “ Justice ” of the 
Venetian Academy (dated 1421). The figures 
are here tall and slender, the attitudes sober and 
unaffected, the draperies natural and simple 
to a degree—in striking contrast with the full 
and rounded forms, the swirling garments, and 
the restless sense of movement so conspicuous 
in all but a small part of the picture just 
mentioned. The comparison of the two works 
is of no slight interest as illustrating a change 
and development in Jacobello’s style amounting 
almost to a total transformation, such as is 
seldom to be encountered to a like extent in the 
artistic growth of any one master. It further 
affords a fresh and striking example of the 
sudden and irresistible spread in certain parts 
of Italy, and more especially in Lombardy and 
Venice during the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century, of that extraordinary stylistic epi- 
demic which has not inaptly been defined by 
certain writers as “‘ international Gothic.” It 
is clearly evident that at the time in which the 
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Philadelphia triptych was painted—that is, in 
1407—Jacobello was as yet fairly free from this 
infection, and we may consequently ascribe to 
the following decade the gradual metamorphosis 
of his art. 

As the one certain, signed, and dated 
example of its author’s earlier manner so far 
known to us, the picture at Philadelphia 
possesses, no doubt, a special historical and 
museological interest quite independent of its 
possible artistic merits. That these latter, 
however, are not wholly negligible will be 
evident from a glance at the photographic 
reproduction. The tall figure of the Virgin, 
dominating as it does the entire altarpiece, 
is by no means lacking in grace and dignity 
both of type and outline, while the little kneel- 
ing worshippers are distinguished, each from 
the others, by an attempt at individualization 
which, despite its unpretentious simplicity, 
has succeeded in producing a series of quite 
remarkable little portraits. The figure of 
St. Anthony, again, is quite admirable both in 
design and in characterization. Unfortunately, 
the picture has, in certain of its parts, suffered 
not a little from past maltreatment, the figure 
of St. James, more especially, having been 
considerably “‘ restored ” both in its head and 
in its draperies, and consequently deprived of a 
certain amount of its original appearance and 
expression. Happily, however, this restora- 
tion is evidently of a kind that will permit of its 
facile removal by any really competent cleaner. 
Less easy of correction and calling for special 
treatment is the gold background, which has 
mostly been regilt, with the usual inevitable 
injury to the outlines of the various figures. 


ANNIVERSARY OF 


DAUMIER’S DEATH 


By W. RAKINT 


HE work of a great artist lives and 
transforms itself incessantly, after 
his death as well as in his lifetime. 
New data, new points of view 
appear and modify judgment. For the 
majority of his contemporaries Daumier was 
nothing but an entertainer; he was considered 
funny, sometimes malicious, and was blamed 
for painting only the ugly. A few of the most 
clear-sighted discerned already the serious and 
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profoundly human element in his caricatures 
and admired their powerful beauty; Balzac 
first styled him the “ Michelangelo” of drawing, 
a description that has now become stereotyped. 
Among the art critics, Baudelaire alone, guided 
by his brilliant intuition, saw even in his 
lithographs the essential qualities of the 
painter, qualities which other artists, aware of 
his dearest aspirations, were able to appreciate 
more directly (it is said that Corot had only two 


























On the Fiftieth Anniversary of Daumier’s Death 


pictures in his room, the portrait of his mother 
by himself, and one of the variations of 
Daumier’s ‘“‘Avocats’”’). 

It was only thanks to the generous devotion 
of his friends, who wished to help and console 
the needy and almost blind old man, that it 
was possible to realize in the spring of 1878 
the very fine and rich exhibition at Durand- 
Ruel’s, where the first attempt was made to 
bring together a collection of Daumier’s works, 
his paintings, his drawings and his lithographs. 
This first endeavour to reveal the full extent 
of Daumier’s genius to 
artists and collectors had 
not the success that had 
been hoped for, and 
when Daumier died the 
following year in the 
little house at Valmon- 
dois that the good Corot 
had given him, his 
future fame as one of the 
greatest French paint- 
ers of the nineteenth 
century could not have 
been foreseen. This is 
not surprising; at that 
time and for long after- 
wards, in France and 
elsewhere, the battle 
raged round the im- 
pressionists and their 
immediate followers, for 
clear painting, for divided 
colour, for the surface- 
picture, the fortuitous 
image of an_ illusion- 
ary world. It was 
necessary to wait nearly 
another quarter of a 
century—till the centenary of 1900 and the 
1901 exhibition in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts— 
before the importance of Daumier’s painting 
or the art of the nineteenth century and, 
above all, for the art of our own day became 
fully apparent. From that time began his 
era of posthumous admiration, still growing 
incessantly ; new exhibitions, more and more 
sensational sales, his triumphant entry, first into 
private collections, then into official museums, 
a flood of publications in all languages. This 
sudden change after such a long period of 
indifference would be difficult to explain if it 
did not correspond to the new orientation of 
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the living art of our own day towards the 
volume-picture constructed and organized like 
a new reality, towards form, colour and intense 
expression. These virile tendencies of con- 
temporary painting show as many affinities with 
the art of Daumier. 

This art, which has been well defined in its 
ensemble in a series of excellent works, the 
finest and most penetrating of which is the 
book by Klossowski, and has been minutely 
described so far as the lithograph and 
engravings are concerned by Hazard, Loys, 
Delteil, Riimann and 
others, nevertheless 
presents many difficult 
problems. One of these 
problems which is 
particularly arduous is 
connected with the origin 
and the formation of 
his pictorial style. We 
have as yet extremely 
little information on 
this point, as Daumier 
did not date his pic- 
tures, and his very rare 
contributions to the 
Salons only commence 
in the year 1849. How- 
ever, it is now generally 
admitted that Daumier’s 
official debut as a 
painter in his monu- 
mental “ République” of 
1848 (Moreau Nelaton 
collection in the Musée 


[Photo : Bernés and Marontenu des Arts Décoratifs) 
By H. Daumier Must have been preceded 

by a long series of 

trials. Klossowski has 


endeavoured to bring together in his catalogue 
a certain number of pictures which he believes 
to be earlier than this date; for example, the 
interior which formerly belonged to M. Alexis 
Rouart, the ‘‘ Porteur d’Eau,” the “ Promen- 
eurs,” and the “ Noctambules ” in the Henry 
Rouart collection, and several others. 

Yet, faced with this series, still too restricted, 
too uncertain as to dates and without a suffi- 
ciently strongly marked character of its own, 
he had to abandon the reconstruction of 
Daumier’s “‘ first period.” He found himself 
forced to consider paintings as a single whole. 

These considerations explain the interest 
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aroused by an important picture which figured 
last year in the exhibition of French painting 
at the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen, 
and which we reproduce here for the first time. 
This picture was given by Daumier to the 
painter and writer, Ferdinand Boissard (1813- 
66), with whom he was very closely associated 
during his residence on the Ile St. Louis,and was 
in the possession of the late Charles Voillemot, 
a painter of the 
Second Empire. 
Painted on a 
fairly large canvas 
(87 x68 cm.), it 
represents a fam- 
iliar subject for 
Daumier: two 
poor fellows, 
strolling comed- 
ians, conversing 
about a piece of 
music to play or 
a scene to inter- 
pret. Placed in an 
interior against 
a bare wall 
which catches 
the oblique 
daylight, these 
two figures are 
doubly contrast- 
ed, in their reci- 
procal attitudes 
and by the light 
which illuminates 
the seated gallant 





ribbons of the guitar. The very popular types, 
the play of gesture and of facial expression are 
all equally characteristic of Daumier. Yet this 
picture, animated by a sentiment of serene good 
humour, appears singularly well balanced, very 
sober in comparison to other Daumiers, such 
as one thinks of in the ordinary way, with their 
fugue-like handwriting and their pathetic é/an. 
The weighty balance of the sentiment and of 
the composition, 
the finish of the 
handling, which 
make this picture 
one of the rarest 
examples in the 
known workof the 
painter, link him 
to the Dutch 
masters and to 
Decamps, whose 
influence is now 
beginning to be 
discerned in the 
formationof Dau- 
mier. This work 
of his “ youth,” 
certainly anterior 
to the “ Républi- 
que” of 1848 and 
to his first appear- 
ance in the Salon, 
fills a gap in the 
hitherto least ex- 
plored period of 
the artist’s activity 
and enlarges our 
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cuts the silhouette LES VOLEURS ET L’ANE By H. Daumier Daumier which 
- Louvre, Paris - 

of his companion has been too much 


who is seen from 

the back and against the light. Like all 
Daumier’s figures, whether painted or litho- 
graphed, they are strongly built and solidly 
planted ; the man with the guitar is, ohe might 
say, rooted in the ground, like the artist himself 
in one of his latest works (see illustration on 
p. 41). The ample and vigorous drawing 
makes the forms turn in space and models them 
absolutely in the round (cf., for example, “‘ Les 
Voleurs et Ane” in the Louvre, which recalls 
certain antique groups of wrestlers). The very 
restrained scale of colour is dominated by a 
deep and velvety black, grey, and hot browns, 
with some vivid accents of local colour in the 
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dominated by the 
“Don Quixotes,” the “‘Malades Imaginaires,” 
and the “Judges,” those tormenting visions 
of his maturity, expressed in a feverish and 
succinct language. A wider conception of 
Daumier’s genius imposes itself when we con- 
sider his entire work with its admirable richness 
and astonishing variety of processes, extending 
from the intensely tragic “Rue Transnonain” 
to the biting grotesques of his invective political 
cartoons and to the sweetest and most conde- 
scending irony of his bourgeois idylls; and in 
his handling from the large and full masses of 
his first great prints to the graphic signs, so 
suggestive of life and colour, of his last creations. 








LETTER FROM. PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


EARY after having visited with hardly any 
profit the Salon des Tuileries, and with no 
profit whatever the salons of the Artistes 
Francais and of the Nationale, which are 
almost identical, the art-critic who has not by chance come 
across a sensational discovery on his way will wish to grant 
himself, if not a holiday, at least the benefit of a few hours 
of retreat devoted to meditation, to the revision of every- 
thing that has claimed his attention during the season. 

Is he able to do so? Alas! Who can ever know all 
that can overwhelm a writer on art in Paris and can rob 
him of his rest in this greatest age of Indépendant painting ? 
There are the able and enterprising people who beg him 
to participate in the organization of an exhibition, just 
sufficiently to make him take the responsibility without 
leaving him any advantage; there is the budding artist 
who wants to “ borrow ” a preface for the catalogue of his 
first exhibition ; there is the woman in despair who implores 
him to say that word on the strength of which those who 
give her a pension will have courage to continue their 
monthly payments ; there are the intrigues over the award 
of a prize of ten thousand francs; there are the semi- 
diplomatic negotiations (diplomacy of the Interior) which 
no one can escape, and whose purpose is to convince this 
or that famous painter of the civic spirit he would show in 
ceding to the State at an easy price some canvas that is 
valued at 50,000 francs now, but which the State might 
have acquired for 300 francs at the time when the officials 
treated the Indépendant painters and their friends (our- 
selves) as dangerous anarchists. There are the politics 
which have invaded artistic life; there are the inquiries 
from the great newspapers and the small revues . . . and 
what else ? 

And at the same time every post spreads on our table 
innumerable invitations to incalculable exhibitions; and 
the problems of a more or less immediate future are added 
to the overwhelming present. You cannot imagine all 
the noise and movement caused by the announcement of 
the transfer of the famous Pellerin collection to the State. 
After all, such a state of feeling is a thing to rejoice at. So 
much the better, if art-life, which might have been secret 
and without an echo, arouses so much interest at a moment 
when other public affairs call attention by their gravity. 

M. Pellerin, a Frenchman whose foreign margarine 
industry made him the richest Swedish consul, showed 
that as a collector he was inimitable. His collection is one 
of the most important, one of the most significant. Long 
before the day of Cézanne’s great public glory—that is to 
say, when Cézanne was honoured as a god of painting 
only in the poor studios of our friends (that of Picasso, 
then unknown, in rue Ravignan, Montmartre; the little 
studio of the young Friesz at Montparnasse)—the private 
collection of M. Pellerin was the only vast chapel of the 
cult. But it was never very easy to gain admission to it. 
A promise to cede the collection to the nation was bound 
to cause great emotion. 

At present the critics sharpen their pens, the photo- 
graphers set their cameras, the colour-printers perfect 
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their processes, the editors intrigue with one another to 
be the first to present the best album of the Pellerin 
collection. 

This collection contains about 160 Cézannes. Will the 
Minister, whose fate it will be to pronounce the inaugural 
address in the rooms which it will be necessary to open 
specially in the Louvre, have the courage to express 
repentance in the name of the State ? It is possible. Any 
homage paid to a master who had been rejected in his 
lifetime takes the form of repentance. The unfortunate 
part of this affair is that the Académie des Beaux-Arts is 
still composed in such a manner that not a single 
academician will be able to assist the Minister at the 
inauguration, though the duty of the Academy requires 
him to do so. 


The academicians are only thinking of hiding their ' 


faces. They are completely distracted. The last Salon 
has shown their pupils to be subject to the worst of hesita- 
tions—eager to lean towards free art and not daring to 
renounce their academic training. The result is the most 
incoherent poverty. 

Well, I prophesy that,in spite of all this, the Academy 
which plays a useful part will become rejuvenated before it 
is too late, notwithstanding the resistance of its actual 
members and notwithsianding the indifference of the Indé- 
pendant masters. Very significant things are happening at 
the present moment. One of the most characteristic of 
these manifestations is the recent appearance of the new 
revue “ Documents,” in the list of contributors to which 
appear such names as that of M. Babelon of the Louvre ; 
of Professor Pelliot, the explorer of Chinese Turkestan, 
who shows the relations of Asia to primitive Greece; of 
Dr. Conteneau, the scholar of Sumerian art ; of M. Georges 
Bataille, who deals with the Gaulish medals not merely 


_ as a good classifier ; and that of the German but polyglot 


critic, Carl Einstein, who devotes an important study to 
Picasso’s most daring deformations. I flatter myself on 
having been to some extent a precursor of this when I 
precipitated the learned M. Camille Enlart, conservateur 
of the Musée de Sculpture Comparée at the Trocadero, 
into our battles. When this scholar (who had been the 
worst posthumous enemy of Viollet le Duc) died, I had the 
satisfaction of finding my own independent homage, 
coupled with that of serious writers, in the pamphlet 
produced by M. Henri Malo. 

It is no doubt because they have a presentiment of 
what they consider to be a danger that certain writers 
have formed an association of “ French Critics,” with the 
avowed purpose of disparaging everything that brings 
honour to the French art of today. They are not very 
dangerous. It was not they who thought of protesting 
and rising up against the negligence of the public authorities 
who had forgotten to celebrate appropriately the centenary 
of Bonington, that brilliant master for whom France was 
a second country and to whem the artists of his time owed 
so much. It is enough to re-read all that his disciple, 
Théophile Gautier, a painter before he was a poet, 
consecrated to Bonington in prose and verse. 
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Next season will see the homage that is due to him 
rendered to Bonington, and the fact that it is late will 
have to be excused. There is much to be said on the 
subject. Up to a certain point it may be claimed that all 
the present-day colourists right down to Henri-Matisse, 
right down to the audacious Van Dongen in his best 
moments, owe something to Bonington. Van Dongen’s 
“La Femme du Monde,” in an immodest pose, saves 
the honour of the Salon de la Nationale in spite of this lack 
of prudery; the contributions of Henri-Matisse, though 
small, save from absolute boredom the Salon des Tuileries, 
which has been 
housed this year in the 
most uncomfortable 
manner in that old 
Panthéon of the war 
which by a _ happy 
stroke of fate has now 
disappeared. 

The charming art 
of a young Hungarian 
artist, Etienne Farkas, 
who very soon re- 
ceived the honour of 
an invitation to the 
Salon des Tuileries, 
illustrates both the 
influence of Matisse 
and that of Picasso. 
The large composi- 
tions of Mile. Farkas 
owe everything to 
the supreme taste of 
Matisse. But they 
could only have been 
realized in their 
incontestable solidity, 
thanks to cubism. 

Out of the natural 
grace which she pos- 
sesses, Etienne Farkas 
has developed the 
elements of an art 
that brings the most 
ambitious composi- 
tions back to the 
uses of an engraving. 
Ten of these works, 
several of which are 
inspired by that 
mystery of the _,waters 
which first moved 
Maurice Maeterlinck at the time when he was nothing 
but a poet, have been grouped together by Mile. Farkas 
in an elegant portfolio accompanied by autograph poems, 
concerning which I have special reasons for saving nothing, 
except that the poet has endeavoured to justify the Baude- 
lairean title “ Correspondances,” which has, I hope, been 
appropriately chosen. 

Collectors will be pleased, I think, to find paintings 
like that “‘ Cage,” which attracted attention at the Tuileries, 
not exceeding the scale of a Kakemono or, rather, of a 
Chinese print. The album of the “ Correspondances ” 
does great credit to the French colour-printers who have 
already produced series like Picasso’s watercolours for the 
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Russian ballets and, above all, the gouaches of that 
astonishing Utrillo whose last exhibition of the 
‘Churches of France ” at the “ Portigne ” has definitely 
placed him on that stage to which only millionaires have 
access. 

The poetic and plastic inventions of Farkas can be 
enjoyed at very much less expense. 

I do not know what position Mme. Joseph occupies in 
England, but I must make a point of mentioning the 
success she has gained at the Salon, where her work was 
unanimously praised for the justice of its somewhat 
far-fetched effects. 

It is rather a 
delicate matter to in- 
sist On certain enter- 
prises of the dealers. 
Should one notice all 
the exhibitions at a 
gallery and pass over 
the private treasures 
accumulated by the 
proprietor of the 
gallery in_ silence ? 
But the exhibition of 
the private collection 
of M. Paul Guillaume 
bore an official char- 
acter. It was opened 
by a Minister. It 
may be objected that 
the private collection 
of a dealer is nothing 
else than his reserve 
stock. This is not 
necessarily the case; 
and for that matter 
how many private 
collections are nothing 
but clandestine com- 
mercial investments ? 
And what does it 
matter? M. Paul 
Guillaume has shown 
us some marvellous 
things. My only 
regret is that he did 
not show them in 
their usual setting— 
Derain’s “ Arlequin 
et Je Pierrot Dansant ” 
defying Picasso’s 
nudes with monstrous 
extremities in the drawing-room; the savoury still- 
lifes by Braque facing Renoir’s “ Baigneuses” in the 
dining-room; Modigliani’s long, feminine effigies (which 
Paul Guillaume was one of the first to discover) appearing 
everywhere ; and Giorgio de Chirico’s tragic inventions, 
his hallucinating public places and mannequins in 
the attitudes of philosophers crowded together in the 
bathroom ! 

One can only wish that the fashion will be followed, and 
that M. Ambroise Vollard will in his turn open the doors 
of his sumptuous house in the Faubourg St. Germaine— 
Vollard, who, while you are enjoying the “ riz a la créole ” 
prepared with his own hands, will produce out of a 
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cupboard a dusty frame containing no less a picture than 
Cézanne’s “ Joueurs de Cartes,” or that motif of the 
Jas de Bouffan which he bought in 1895 when Cézannes 
cost less than nothing. 

Vollard’s great grief is that he “‘ missed Modigliani,” 
as he says. It is some consolation to him to have hunted 
out from Vlaminck, whose entire studio he bought at a 
single stroke in 1906, a head of a woman with exquisite 
harmonies of white and violet, a work of Vlaminck’s youth, 
the drawing of which foreshadows the peculiar elongations 
of Modigliani. We know that Vlaminck has almost com- 
pletely neglected the figure, and it is a great misfortune. 
This canvas, known only to a few of Vollard’s friends, 
contains whites which are peculiar to Viaminck, but which 
he has used methodically only in his second period, since 
the war. Ah! what a magnificent exhibition could be 
brought together by a disinterested esthete (even though 
he be a dealer) with a selection of works which would 
clearly show the constitution of modern art ! 

Who knows if that will not be the dawn of a new 
academy, an academy from which there need be no fear 
of “academism,” and from which it will be possible to 
receive sound lessons in a beautiful technique without 
any fear? 

Meanwhile our Rome scholars at the Villa Medicis 
are under the direction of M. Denys Puech, who is showing 
a bust of the President of the Republic, M. Gaston 
Doumerque, at the Salon. Itis almost as poor as a French 
postage stamp. Not long ago, in an interview with an 
Argentinian journalist, M. Denys Puech showed some 
sympathy for the Independant artists. He accused them 
only of a lack of knowledge. Does M. Denys Puech 
possess any himself? Alas! Why cannot we see an 
André Derain in Rome, learned above all others, a good 
artisan and an artist of the widest culture ? 

A great and legitimate success has attended the 
exhibition of a newcomer, Mme. Hilla Rebay, at the 
Carmine Gallery. Mme. Hilla Rebay is an Alsatian, but 
it was in the United States that her work was developed 
and that she gained her first reputation, now confirmed in 
Paris. This young artist—of whom it would be difficult 
to say whether her concern with style guarantees her 
fantasy, or whether it cannot harm her caprice (in Goya’s 
sense of the word, for one should always go back to the 
examples of the masters)—is another of those who give 
Henri-Matisse the satisfaction of knowing that he did not 
teach in vain, even though it remains true that the most 
profound plastic direction of our own day does not proceed 
from him. Mme. Hilla Rebay is both a good portrait- 
painter and a curious genre painter. Her complete 
ignorance of the artistic events in Paris at the dawn of the 
century sometimes leads to a useless return to the practices 
of the decadent school—those angular figures, tormented 
by an indefinite fever, which, in about 1899, represented 
the highest intellectuality. On the other hand, she has 
many direct studies revealing her fine intelligence, and 
even in the canvases most open to discussion in the matter 
of spirit the technique and colour are of remarkable 
quality. One of Mme. Hilla Rebay’s peculiarities is to 


compose real pictures out of cut-out paper. But there is 
no analogy between these works and the “ abstractions ” 
which Pablo Picasso composed before the war out of old 
newspapers and wrapping paper. 

Mme. Hilla Rebay is a virtuoso of cutting out. She 
achieves a striking delicacy of line in this way. Above all, 
she has the good fortune to go beyond mere skill, enabling 
us to enjoy nothing but the essential signs of grace. 

In conclusion, I must speak of the exhibition at the 
Paul Rosenberg Gallery, a fitting pendant to the exhibition 
of the Paul Guillaume collection. This time, it is not a 
private collection; but Paul Rosenberg is a dealer who 
shows the works he has in stock so grudgingly (he resembles 
Vollard in this) that it amounts to almost the same thing. 
M. Paul Rosenberg wanted to ascertain whether the 
severity and the limitation of his choice would still be 
considered as justified at a time when young talents abound 
and when it would appear that sympathy should be 
extended to the spirit of discovery. 

Let us not forget that there was a time when a great 
deal of courage was needed to found an artistic and com- 
mercial adventure on Pablo Picasso, Matisse, Derain, 
Fernand Léger, Braque, and Marie Laurencin, who at 
that time represented anything but “ safe securities,” to 
use the jargon of the Exchange. 

Putting aside our own intimate preferences, it must be 
admitted that one leaves the Rosenberg exhibition with 
the conviction that the art of Matisse will attain the “‘ happy 
age,” as the poet says. Matisse possesses that type of 
charm which communicates itself sooner or later to the 
mob. As for Picasso, the idol of the intellectuals, I am 
convinced that the day will come when he, too, will have 
a public triumph. How could it be otherwise? How 
could not his profound plastic virtues assure him of a full 
victory when so many of his discoveries appear today in 
public places? Indeed, it has been possible to write 
with reason that if (formerly) painters received inspiration 
from architecture, then (today) Pablo Picasso is the first 
architect of his age. 

As for Georges Braque, he has already ceased to cause 
astonishment ; that is to say, he no longer seems eccentric. 
Those who are wise enough to abandon themselves simply 
to their sentiments recognize in him a master of taste, less 
spontaneous than Matisse, and yet more certainly in the 
French tradition, which in this case goes back to Chardin. 
There is Derain, who represents all the force and wisdom 
that the French genius is capable of. Derain is a painter 
of the land of Pascal and Descartes, a master of the land of 
Philippe de Champagne, with a touch of intellectual 
heresy like the latter, amid so much fundamental assurance. 

Marie Laurencin? With her all feminine painting 
re-commences or, rather, it commences. Painting by 
women is no longer the work of ladies. Delicate, without 
being afraid of being delicious, sure of a real force, Marie 
Laurencin takes us back to the origins, and the master she 
evokes is Clouet. 

The greatest praise that can be given to the exhibition 
of paintings at Paul Rosenberg’s is that it contained 
nothing but authentic values. 
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By OSCAR BIE 


N the Kunstlerhaus there is an attempt to show the 
appearance of Berlin in views of the city combined 
with architectural designs. As pictorial culture of the 
city has not been developed as in Paris or even in 
Hamburg, each one tries it in his own way more or less 
successfully, and the fact that Berlin happens to be the 
subject is a mere chance. Which localities attract the 
painter ? The few old corners and the formal streets of 
the last century, not the new Berlin of the West End, of 
the residential quarters, of the most modern villas. It is 
usually the bridges, the animated squares, the electric 
lighting, the railway stations, sometimes houses in the back 
streets, and seldom a reconstructed house. The neigh- 
bourhood of the cathedral finds favour, and the docks, and 
sometimes a grand old street; but there is no concentrated 
conception of Berlin in painting. It is simply the adapta- 
tion to Berlin of the typical Parisian or Dutch view. Some 
treat it more impressionistically, others more objectively ; 
evidently the town does not demand a definite outlook. 
There is Otto Heinrich, who immortalizes the cathedral 
and the old fishing boats in grey tones; Leonard Sandrock 
represents the pandemonium at the “ Schlesischer 
Bahnhof”; Paul Paeschke describes the restlessness of 
the Tadentzienstrasse, and of the Potsdamer Platz; Erich 
Biiltner has found the dry tone for Neuk6lln-am-Wasser, 
for the Kreuzberg, for the Hohenzollernstrasse ; Wunder- 
wald is inspired by the advertisements in the back streets ; 
Birkle has not advanced beyond the old nocturnal street 
scene with a horse; Lesser Ury, with his glowing impres- 
sionism that far exceeds the Berlin conditions, paints a 
night view of the Friedrichstrasse on a large scale, and 
delicate pastels of the Linden, the Brandenburger Tor, and 
the Schlossfreiheit ; Kerschbaumer tries his broad, 
impressive style on the Méckernbriicke; Hans Hartig 
chooses the Fischerbriicke as the subject of a solid, 
old-fashioned study of water; Otto Antoine preserves for 
posterity the old Alexander Platz with the Berolina. 

The new Alexander Platz, as it is to be, forms the 
principal task of the architects who exhibit. The 
cubist style has found its way into the Alexander Platz as 
well as into all the other models that we see. Poelzig’s 
Havelwerk and Wireless House, Bruno Paul’s Katwreine- 
haus, the Haselhorst residence by Gropius, Straumer’s 
business premises, and the various models for the 
Alexander Platz are all dominated by this one method, 
which is forming the materials and style of building out of 
the functions of weight and support, as in our new telephone 
exchange, in the Winterfeldstrasse, in the Karstadt building 
in Neukélln, and in countless new industrial buildings. 
This style consists of box-like motives, string-courses, the 
architecture of light, cubes of glass and iron, copper bands, 
horizontal lines of windows, vertical pillars in every variety. 
Lesser and Selten combine it in the Alexander Platz with 
arcades ; Behrens is more vertical; Mies von der Rohe more 
true to the material ; Schaudt is fond of the strips of light ; 
Luchhardt, who received the prize, moderates the stiffness 
with beautiful roundings; but, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that, however important and independent this 
modern architecture has become, it is, nevertheless, 
beginning to get very schematic, almost a fashion, and 
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fairly lacking in individuality. The new Berlin will in 
that case become even duller than the old. That is the 
retrospect and the prospect. 

A similar exhibition is open in the Kunstgemeinschaft 
and is entitled “ the beautiful Berlin.” The same painters 
and the same subjects appear, as well as the same helpless- 
ness before a definite optical culture of Berlin. We are 
shown the Potsdamer Platz, the zoo, the docks, the 
cathedral, the bridges, the station, differently seen by each 
individual temperament, and many of them are good 
pictures, but they lack a Berlin style, grown out of the 
character of the city, and are borrowings from Paris or 
Holland. Joseph Batho has made some interesting 
experiments with aspects of new buildings ; Fritsch applies 
his material manner to streets and churches; Erich Krantz 
makes not a bad cubistic experiment out of the Potsdamer 
Platz; Orlik shows his clean style in the views of the 
Liitzowplatz or of the Tiergarten ; one of the most satisfying 
pictures is Wilhelm Wagner’s Jannowitz Bridge. Ulrich 
treats the same bridge in a much more traditional manner ; 
then there is Heckendorf’s not very Berlin-like views of 
Berlin ; Biitner’s objectivity is better suited to the place, and 
Philipp Franck’s “Wannsee” and “ Potsdam” are attractive 
in workmanship. Some of the figure-studies are valuable 
—Sandkuhl’s types from the refuge for the homeless, or 
Otto Nagel’s Weddinger boys, or Berlin Rosenthal’s 
“ Six a.m.,” and Magnus Zeller’s cable workers. As 
evidences of native art they are fairly problematic, but as 
painting they are sound achievements. 

What Berlin ought to be, not what it was and hardly 
will become, is shown in a large exhibition of the Verein 
Berliner Kiinstler in the Moabiter Glaspalast. It is 
intended to celebrate the jubilee of the society which came 
into being a hundred years ago, when all the important 
Berlin painters were members ; it occupied a very significant 
position in the beginning, but recently, especially since the 
break with Munch, has lost all purport. The exhibition 
reflects all this. Its historic section, which has been 
selected by Herren Kern and Eberlein, is admirable and 
unprecedented in this form, but the modern section is very 
indifferent. It goes back to Schinkel, whose romantic 
landscapes had little following in Berlin, where painting 
became very real and objective. An artist like Hummel is 
a master of perspective; Eduard Gartner is the most 
accurate architectural draughtsman, and yet he has pictorial 
leanings, such as might have been acquired in Paris. In 
Hosemann’s case, too, the French tendency is unmis- 
takable, but it vanishes in Berlin wit. The genre painters 
of the ‘forties reproduce the types of townsfolk very 
sharply—above all, August von Rentzel. There are only 
the intimate pieces by the free, precise Franz Kriiger. 
They are all objective realists. Only one of them stands 
out, a real painter of European stature, unintelligible in this 
town—Karl Blechen. And then came Menzel, who led the 
Parisian tendency into a brilliant Prussianism. What 
happened around him and after him is not yet quite clear 
as a cultural factor. The exhibition does not clear it up, 
but it is a point that one should return to. 

As the Glaspalast was occupied with this centenary 
exhibition the great Berlin exhibition had to be housed 
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elsewhere, and was transferred to the Bellevueschloss, but 
the works that were sent there are as poor as the rooms 
are magnificent. One can admire the taste of the great 
oval hall, can look out into the Bellevue garden, but the 
pictures are soon forgotten. 

A note must be added on the modest Museum of the 
State theatres, which has just been opened in the back 
rooms of the board of management. It includes drama and 
opera, the architectural history of all the State theatres down 
to the latest reconstructions, old and new decorations, 
portraits of artists, the batons of famous conductors, theatre 
bills, Iffland’s letters, Wagner’s autograph corrections 
to “ Tannhauser ” made for Berlin, the horrible dedication 
copy of Leoncavallo’s opera “‘ Roland von Berlin,” given to 
the Kaiser, the old swimming carriage out of “ Rheingold,” 
and so on for those who may be interested in it. But these 
are the great events of Berlin that are becoming archives. 

Berlin, too, has its season. Festivals took place at the 
beginning. Toscanini had a triumph in Berlin, as every- 
where else. He began with “ Falstaff.” It is not a work 
in which great feeling and virtuosity can be made to tell, 
but it does show up discipline both in the orchestra and 
in the ensemble. And this discipline produces an over- 
whelming impression. The orchestra of the Scala is a 
marvellous body of sound, even and full, and it submits 
itself in such an incredible manner to the hand of Toscanini 
that one has the impression of hearing a single instrument. 
He conducts with as much quietness as certainty, with 
absolute mastery over his material, and entirely by heart. 
The stage hangs on his fingers by the same firm strings, the 
result being a perfect and unbroken unison in the singing 
and playing, most striking in the last great fugue. The 
actual voices did not rise above a good average this time— 
some were a little passé; the only outstanding singer was 
Stabile as Falstaff, who gave a singularly animated inter- 
pretation, with great unity of acting and singing, the voice 
itself having the finest elasticity, even in a falsetto. The 
absolute naturalism of this Falstaff was reflected in the rest 
of the stage. The production was not modern according 
to our ideas, nor is it a development of the operatic 
tradition, but rather that of the drama with every realistic 
detail. The decorations produce the most unfamiliar 
impression, showing rooms and gardens without a trace of 
that sense of space that we have been cultivating so much 
lately. In the last act the Milan Ballet had an opportunity 
of making its appearance in the Feast at Windsor, and it 
moved in such fine rhythm that this scene far surpassed the 
preceding realistic ones in style. In short, Toscanini’s 
** Falstaff” is entirely unaffected by the problems with which 
we are concerned over here. It is the best old type of opera 
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in a perfection of elaboration that literally makes it fit for 
export. This is both praise and an objection. But no 
doubt that which was lacking in moments of experience 
will be made up for on the following nights. Already 
Toscanini is given the grandest reception. He is stormily 
greeted on mounting to his desk, is called up with his 
singers after every act, and the tension of the very select 
audience finds expression in endless applause. 

After giving “ Rigoletto,” “ Lucia di Lammermoor” 
(which had the greatest success), “Troubadour” and 
“ Manon Lescaut,’ Toscanini ended his Berlin season with 
“ Aida.” Of course there were tremendous ovations. We 
will see him again, as in the autumn he will give a series of 
concerts with the Metropolitan Orchestra. I doubt that 
“ Aida” was the most suitable piece for a farewell perform- 
ance. We have heard this opera with such fine casts, and we 
do it so well ourselves, that the disparity of Toscanini’s 
singers was too noticeable and the effect was depressing. 
Pertile as Radames certainly rises wonderfully in the duet of 
the Nile scene, but on the whole he does not come up to the 
great Italians owing to the softness of his voice. Neither 
Mme. Lombardi’s Aida, nor Dalmonte’s Amneris, nor 
Galeffi’s Amonastro reach the highest quality. Besides, 
there were many bad operatic tricks on the stage this 
time, the costumes were impossible, the decorations were 
dull, and the production very conventional. The arrange- 
ment for the great finale was exactly according to the pattern 
of operatic tradition. Toscanini achieved some powerful 
impressions here; at any rate, through certain outward 
effects, one felt his dramatic force in the great duets ; other 
passages, however, astonished us by the unaccustomed 
handling, as, for example, to quickness of the prelude and 
the slowness of certain other parts. On the whole, we 
cannot help admiring here, too, his extraordinarily sound 
study of the opera, which makes it go perfectly smoothly. 
Looking back on these performances, this is the quality 
we shall place in the foreground. But he has opportunities 
of rehearsing which we have not. His singers may be 
reliable and subject to his direction, but, excepting Volpi, 
they are not of the first class. He has attained the per- 
fection of his performances of Italian opera by introducing 
an element that is, after all, of German origin. It was a 
good thing to have this criterion and to be able to make 
the comparison. The difference was noticeable at once 
when we heard the other day a performance of “ Don 
Pasquale ” in the charming rococo theatre of the New 
Palace at Potsdam, conducted by Kleiber, with a chamber 
orchestra, with Kandl, Erb, Ivogiin ; something was lacking 
in unity which even the delightful setting and the spring 
weather could not make up for. 


SWITZERLAND 


By J. A. F. ORBAAN 


OST people see in Switzerland only the country 
of the passer-by. This is natural, as they come 
there usually at a time of the year when the 
thoroughfares are so crowded as to eliminate 
sentimental journeys. Even cases like that of Byron, 


writing his “ Manfred” near the Jungfrau; of Mommsen, 


gathering his Latin inscriptions (also this a masterpiece) 
in Ziirich ; of Wagner, dividing his love for music and for 
a fair hostess between two lake-towns; of Gibbon and 
Taine writing history at the Lac Leman, mean retreat or 
exile, or both together, but are not in touch with the whole 
land in the line of art, culture, and science. Where 
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Switzerland appears in the literary works of foreigners it 
is more or less exceptional, like Madame de Staél, from 
Geneva, but really international ; Casanova in the between- 
times of his rampages; Otto Erich von Hartleben ; lately 
also Hermann Hesse, a refined enfant de la Bohéme, and 
even then Nature’s book is mostly the only one to be opened. 
Schiller—whose well-known play did the most to cast the 
romantic glow—never came, as is known, to the spots he 
drew to the general satisfaction, and which may be con- 
sidered a counterpiece to the prison of Chillon. Swiss 
art is reduced for the majority to the heavily prejudiced 
commercial woodcarving, of which the seemingly in- 
exhaustible stock cannot yet be replaced by the better 
production the Lake of Brienz puts at the disposal of the 
buyers of keepsakes. Still, if one for one reason or the 
other is brought to stay here at more leisure, and is willing 
to take in the situation on the spot, one is apt to look 
on it in a different light and to object to the mere traveller, 
who declares that there is no noteworthy art in Switzerland, 
for the simple reason that he or she has not seen it. Let 
him, even in smaller places, step into one of those well- 
ordered, carefully catalogued museums, assist at some good 
concert or opera-performance, serve himself occasionally 
of a public library, and he has to admit that also this 
spick-and-span Helvetia is a province of the realm of the 
Muses. 

Even if the rural population, the inhabitants of the 
Alpine regions included, do exist with little art in their 
immediate surroundings, and the spirit of utility first 
prevails, the entire rooms preserved in the museums of 
Berne and Ziirich show us, all traces of art, as admitted 
by the sober Swiss peasant over many a year and from 
numerous slopes and valleys. Some kind of contented 
domesticity does weigh upon life im the small communities, 
which, at least in the past, rarely put themselves out for 
art-works by co-operation. Protestantism had there, as 
always, its deadening influence. They are reached now 
by new influences from outside. It is just against the 
spirit of “the empty wall” that the artists in the cities 
are working together with astonishing success of late years. 
They had to form some clan of their own in order to awake 
amongst citizens and magistrates a feeling, which before 
was only allowed to put in some claims, when the more 
matter-of-fact ones were all satisfied. It took some trouble 
to convince the general public that not everything is said 
and done when a post office was settled near a railroad 
station and still not too far from the heart of the town, 
spacious, clean, well kept, and fully equipped besides. It 
may have taken twenty or more years to do away with 
municipal, cantonal, and federal style as a canon of art, 
and in the same time delight of the fanciful plasterer and 
“artistic” plumber. But it did pay to struggle, as the 
Volkshaus and the Kunsthalle in Berne or the city— 
Government—buildings of Ziitich in their harmonious 
group can prove. Since then the artists of the different 
towns form a strong confederation of their own, and, besides, 
there are those more private guilds in elastic forms 
gathering in some “ Cheshire Inn,” following closely the 
possibilities arising to their calling and striking out at 
the right moment to grasp the occasion which has been 
duly prepared by the Press and the influence of public 
speakers. We like, then, to hear that in Berne it was 
pushed through in 1922, which was still a bad year for the 
artists, that the decoration of at least two public buildings 
was confided to such fine members of the profession as 
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E. Linck, Eduard Boss, Clénin, the painters, and P. Kunz, 
the sculptor. Others had succumbed ere the better days 
had come to stay, like the sculptor, Carl Burckhardt 
(1873-1923), and the very promising painter, Walter 
Plattner (1893-1924). 

In some way those who are indicated to play the réle 
of Mzcenas in a democratic land have caught up later, 
when painting claimed its right in common with archi- 
tecture. This luck came to Augusto Giacometti, the 
master of the exploding nebuloses of colour, a frescante 
who keeps even more to the style of the Russian icon than 
to the more customary Giotto, as an example, and a careful 
draughtsman resembling in his work the drawings of 
Diirer. To him, in 1925, fell the task of decorating the 
inner walls of the Amtshaus in Ziirich, and he did it in a 
way worthy of his great name and talent. The improve- 
ment in the general situation came to the point that also 
retrospective exhibitions could be thought of, amongst 
which Hodler had to be counted by fate, Anker (Berne, 
summer 1928), and Koller (Ziirich, winter 1929) by the 
will of the people. 

A great deal of more intimate art is hidden in the Swiss 
houses, which themselves, as far as historical, are excel- 
lently described in a publication of numerous volumes by 
the association of Swiss engineers and architects. The 
rich merchant or banker in this industrious country has 
only rarely the means and taste of a Reinhart (Winterthur) 
to collect French impressionists, as well as Goya and 
Greco. It is more in his reach and preference to fit out his 
homestead after the plans of an artist. Even Anglo-Saxons 
will be startled by what has been done in this line in 
modern times, and should be specially interested by the 
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elegant ideas Ingold put there in practice, even if only 
the old style tile stove has to be revived. A more handy, 
typical Swiss form of art-in-the-home are the panels of 
stained glass, inserted in or hung against the windows, 
representing some coat of arms; or with the unadulterated 
self-consciousness of the levelled standard of life, the 
implements of the profession of the owner or society to be 
remembered in their unpretentious club-houses. 

To all this forward movement the daily Press has been 
a decided help. A man like Dr. Trog may have sometimes 
gone too far in his worship for the ultra-modern and 
accordingly suffered at their rebuffs, when, for instance, 
the overdose of angular nudities have been removed from 
the public view in the corridors of a big University building 
(Ziirich) ; but he has the merit to have put up a new tone 
in the newspapers of Switzerland, deserving European 
credit. After his example and demise the successor, 
Christoffel, keeps—next to the witty and deep Korrodi— 
the feuilletons of the “ Neue Ziircher Zeitung,” the leading 
newspaper of this country, on a high continental level, as, 
for instance, his brilliant articles on the recent Burlington 
House Exhibition of Dutch Art can prove. Also, the 
publishers have decidedly taken the same road, as a glance 
at the publications of a firm, like Orell-Fiissli, for instance, 
about J. H. Fiissli (1741-1825), the contemporary of 
Blake, about Hermann Haller, or about Urs Graf can 
show. Let us not forget the great improvement the 
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print-room of the Polytechnicum in Ziirich—next to Basle 
the most important in Switzerland—has undergone, since 
the direction is in the hands of Dr. R. Bernoulli, known 
to the British collector as an authority on prints. At an 
exhibition there I saw the tall and always erect figure of 
a world-known art-historian, Heinrich W6lfflin, who has 
in the long run not been able to withstand the lure of his 
native land, and is preparing for press here the many 
volumes of Jacob Burkhardt, wrote, but never 
published. 

About the French-speaking Switzerland and music 
another time. This last one quite a chapter, as in a general 
line Weingartner’s memoirs, the second volume just out, 
can prove. Just the latest topic. Dr. Volkman Andreae, 
the friend of Nikisch as well as of Arrigo Boito in their 
lifetime, is going for a short time with his choir to the land 
of predilection, which inspired so many of his compositions. 
And so two centuries after J. S. Bach gave for the first time 
his Matthaus Passion in the Thomas Kirche of Leipzic, 
the sympathetic director of the Tonhalle, where Busoni 
and Paderewski had so many successes, brings again 
this master-work to Milan, this time to the Scala, where, as 
reports from Milan tell, Toscanini has just returned from 
fresh ovations in Vienna and Berlin. This Scala may not 
really be a scale in the musical sense of the name, as one 
would take it, but finds itself all the same, and especially 
for strangers, at the very top of the Gradus ad Parnassum. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND OLD FURNITURE, 
by Murray ADAMS-AcTON, F.S.A., F.I.B.D. (London: 
Geoffrey Bles.) £2 2s. 


Mr. Murray Adams-Acton’s name is a familiar one to 
the readers of APOLLO, whose splendid new book is founded 
upon the series of articles which appeared in its pages. 

Mr. Adams-Acton is, as one might almost with 
punning proclivities suspect, an enthusiastic “ laudator 
temporis acti,” as enthusiastic about all things old as the 
authors of ‘‘ The New Decoration ” (also reviewed in these 
pages) are about all things new. Some may regret this 
prejudice, but the author is at least thorough and logical 
in his defence of the past. For instance, he writes : 

“* For other people I am in favour of all kinds of labour- 
saving devices. Let them have electric fires, radiators, 
rounded corners, glazed tiles, linoleum, and everything 
which will economize human effort. Personally, I do not 
want them in my house. To defend my prejudice I 
am even tempted to discover that the minds of people 
whose houses are like dwellings in a scientific Utopia have 
lost artistic feeling. I like clean paint in a bathroom, 
but the quality in the colour of a wall is infinitely more 
pleasing when it has been painted a few years and collected 
a little atmosphere.” 

We must confess to having some sympathy with the 
author; though we find London houses are apt to collect 
more than a little “ atmosphere ” in the space of weeks 
rather than years, a type of “ atmosphere,” moreover, 
which we, personally, would much rather do without. 

Mr. Adams-Acton has other unorthodox views with 
which one can sympathize, though not perhaps to their 
entire extent. 


“T can never understand,” he says elsewhere, “‘ why 
antiquarians object so strongly when old rooms are moved 
from their original positions. In the old days they were 
left as legacies and often changed hands. . . . It is true 
that there is a touch of the bizarre in the introduction of a 
room from the leafiest part of ‘ leafy Warwickshire ’ into 
a New York skyscraper, but there is more than a touch of 
the poetic also. In its new situation the panelled room 
would certainly be the cause of a great deal more thought 
and emotion than in its old home.” 

Mr. Adams-Acton does not specify the kind of thought 
and emotion ; but perhaps, after all, he may be right. 

Enough has, at all events, been quoted to show that 
though dealing with old houses and old furniture the 
author’s style is not by any means dryasdust. And since 
his knowledge is wide and authoritative, his judgment 
admirable, and his text amply fortified with nearly 200 
well-printed illustrations, his book will be a delight to all 
who are interested in the subject from the point of view 
which he so ably defends. H. F. 


THE NEW INTERIOR DECORATION, by Dorotuy Topp 

and RAYMOND MortTIMER. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 21s. net. 

There can be no doubt that the traditional or academic 
forms of architecture and architectural decoration became 
shabby and threadbare towards the end of the last century, 
and stood in sore need of rejuvenation or, indeed, of com- 
plete scrapping in favour of other forms newly to be 
created. But if esthetic forms and esthetic sensibility 
ran to seed towards the fin de siécle they have, in their 
rebirth, scarcely as yet emerged from their uncongenial 
soil—ferro-concrete to wit. 
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This is made abundantly clear by this challenging 
panegyric on “ The New Interior Decoration,” vis-a-vis of 


” 


which the “ Zeitgeist” might be excused for exclaiming 
“Save me from my friends.” The joint authors mean 
well, but their book suffers both from their lack of a 
critical faculty and the abundance of their enthusiasm. 

In their aim to find some logical basis for their selection 
of examples the authors seem willing to accept almost any 
form that is new, any building or object of manufacture that 
is fit, and any painting that is unrepresentational, not only 
as a legitimate but also as a successful modern expression of 
the beautiful. 

But the sense of the beautiful is in its basic elements 
unaffected by time; proportion, rhythm, balance, unity, 
diversity are still the same as they were from the beginning, 
so far as human sensibility is concerned, and quite inde- 
pendent of the ideas they are used to express. In their 
enthusiasm for newness the authors seem insensible to 
this fact or, rather, to its implications. Thus, for example, 
they say quite rightly: “A building that looks insecure 
irritates our esthetic sensibility ” ; yet they hold up for our 
admiration the dangerously insecure-/ooking furniture by 
Richard J. Neutra, van Ravestijn, and Le Corbusier, not 
to mention the at least equally insecure-looking houses and 
buildings by Mallet Stevens, Walter Gropius, and Djo 
Bourgeois. 

Like so many others, they are obsessed with a false 
analogy. The problem before the modern architect they 
maintain “ is to build a house that shall be a machine for 
living in, just as an aeroplane is a machine for flying in, 
or a‘ Singer’ a machine for sewing with.” This “just as ” 
makes their sentence complete nonsense. An aeroplane is 
like a “ Singer,” a machine to do something with, but not 
in. One does not fly in an aeroplane, nor does one sew in 
a “ Singer.” Life in a machine would be worse than life 
in hell itself, seeing that hell is at all events humanly if 
not humanely devised for personal use, for individual 
discomfort. 

For personal idiosyncrasies, for comforts derived from 
irrelevant associations, from traditions, from the irre- 
pressible loss of representation, the authors will have 
nothing but contempt—in theory : in practice they seem less 
sure of themselves. So they hold up for pitying derision, 
on Plate 4, a room illustrating the “‘ over-decorated and over- 
furnished muddle ” of the late nineteenth century, whilst 
apparently approving of “ The Library in the London 
Flat of Mr. Clive Bell, decorated by Duncan Grant and 
Vanessa Bell,” which, judging from the portion of the 
space illustrated on Plate 81, seems only an “ over-decorated 
and over-furnished muddle ” of a different kind. 

If the chaotic conditions of interior decoration during 
the second half of the nineteenth century were ugly enough 
in all conscience, they at any rate left no doubt that 
they constituted in each case somebody’s HOME, that they 
expressed the owner’s taste or lack of taste. For better or 
for worse they expressed individuality. 

Most of the examples illustrated in ““ The New Interior 
Decoration ” look as if they were taken in parts of ships, 
of engine-houses, of laboratories, lavatories, surgical 
theatres, Craigian stage settings—in fact, of anything but a 
home, a place to live in. Their cardinal weakness is the 
monotony of their forms, the absence of a rhythmic 
interplay of contrasts, the neglect of variety in unity. 

This is, in the main, due to that new bastard building 
material which is called reinforced concrete, and which 
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has neither the character of steel nor that of stone, of which 
two elements it is made; nor that of wood, on which it 
nevertheless depends for its form. It is ineffably clumsy 
and—so far, at any rate—seems incapable of subtleties. 
Cheapness and adaptability for standardization may make 
it suitable enough for the housing of machines and the 
temporary shelter of machine-hands, but these purely 
economic qualities are the last ones to recommend it as a 
building material for human habitations. It is to be 
feared, therefore, that nothing unquestionably beautiful 
will ever come out of ferro-concrete or anything associated 
with it. 

Certain it is that nothing illustrated in this intentionally 
provocative and therefore stimulating book contradicts 
the gloomy and, no doubt, unpopular prophecy. The 
volume, nevertheless, contains illustrations of many in- 
teresting experiments, some of them tolerably successful ; 
as, for example, the two houses by André Lurcat, the 
rooms by Jean Frank and Hans Scharoun, and here and 
there a piece of furniture, a carpet, or other textile. 

If not a complete change of building material, at all 
events much greater esthetic sensibility will have to 
inform architecture and decoration before the twentieth 
century will have reached a style of which it need not be 
ashamed. Had the gallant protagonists of the New 
Interior Decoration been a little less enthusiastic and a 
little more critical, their essay would have done the cause 
which we should all have at heart a greater service. 

H. F. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES, by JoHN THomas SMITH. 
The World’s Classics, CCCXXII. (Oxford University 
Press.) 2s. net. 


The pleasure to be derived from the perusal of John 
Thomas Smith’s rambling memoir of Nollekens the 
sculptor is akin to that which we gain from Pepys’s “ Diary ” 
rather than from Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” Nollekens 
was a good sculptor of his time (he was born in 1737 and 
died in 1823), but nothing his biographer mentions goes to 
show that he possessed a mind in any way notable, unless it 
be for its eccentric miserliness. As a matter of fact, the in- 
teresting parts of the book—and it teems with such—are the 
little, unexpected sidelights which they throw on celebrities 
and nonentities alike, little glimpses which they give of 
London and its inhabitants. One example, a footnote 
to a paragraph dealing with an “ aquatic excursion ” made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Nollekens to Uxbridge “ by the barges 
drawn by horses gaily decked out with ribands,” states : 
“These excursions to Uxbridge were like many other 
fashionable entertainments soon laid aside. Air balloons 
were also formerly much sought after; but now on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, if one be announced, few people will 
turn up their eyes to look at it. And steamboats, which 
have engaged the thoughts of aquatic travellers, are already 
talked of with indifference, since a steam-coach is about 
to start without horses.” 

This was written almost exactly and only one hundred 
years ago. 

For those particularly interested in matters of art there 
are, however, more serious passages, notably the intensely 
interesting report of the committee of the House of 
Commons in connection with the acquisition of the Elgin 
Marbles, in which the most famous sculptors of the time, 
Flaxman, Chantrey, Westmacott, Nollekens, and others, as 
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well as Sir Benjamin West and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
gave—sometimes conflicting—evidence. 

Altogether, the book was eminently worth reprinting in 
the World’s Classics Series. 


THE CHARM OF SURREY, by Gorpon Home, containing 
twenty-four full-page illustrations from pencil-drawings by 
the Author. (London: A. and C. Black, Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


This is another one of those books which re-echo in 
their pages the praise of the subject to which they are 
devot d. Mr. Gordon Home, the author and illustrator 
of “Edinburgh” and other similar topographical works, 
describes the county of Surrey with pen and pencil in a 
manner which has a charm of its own. His literary style 
is not exciting nor his pencil-drawing revolutionary, but the 
whole book breathes the serenity of the rural scenery of this 
particularly lovely English county. 

“The Charm of Surrey ” is a credit to writer, artist, 
blockmaker, publisher,'and printer alike, and can be 
enjoyed by those even who have no special interest in the 
county. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATERCOLOUR PAINTING, 
with 64 plates in colour, by H. M. CuNDALL. With a 
Foreword by Sir HERBERT HUGHES-STANTON, R.A. (London: 
B. T. Batsford.) 25s. net. 

Mr. Cundall’s “History of British Watercolour 
Painting” hardly needs an introduction to readers of 
APOLLO, who will welcome the new and enlarged edition of 
this standard work which, as a reference book, is indis- 
pensable. The new additions comprise a chapter on 
William Blake, a description of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and of the New English Art Club. 
Ten new coloured illustrations have also been inserted, 
representing mainly the work of modern artists. As in the 
first edition, however, the author has limited textual 
matters and illustrations to the work of deceased artists, thus 
keeping the book on a purely historical basis. In this 
respect it is most valuable, the slight critical or analytical 
remarks with which it is interspersed being less penetrating 
and helpful. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, by ELIc Faure. 8vo, 
pp. viii + 56 + plates 60. Cloth. (London: The Studio, 

44 Leicester Square.) tos. 6d. 

The wonder of the Renaissance never fails. Ever since 
those wonderful two or three centuries man’s mind has been 
exercised on the marvel of man’s discovery after a thousand 
years of man’s earlier ingenuity, invention, and genius for 
beauty in all its forms. Some of the finest intellects 
of the last five hundred years have been employed 
in analysing and apprizing the Renaissance. The short 
bibliography of this volume attests this, but omits the 
important work of John Addington Symonds on the 
general subject, while it includes just two or three on 
special phases. This is not a history of the Renaissance, 
but a dissertation on its principles and practice by a 
writer whose style is bright and penetrating, persuasive 
and easy to read. He has been admirably, if anonymously, 
translated, if this is a translation. Elie Faure is not only 
a brilliant writer; he is a fine biographer and art-historian. 
His erudition is great, which enables him to write in 
stimulating generalizations, not only on the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, but on the soul of Italy. Like all 
enthusiasts, he gives some of the credit of Late Gothic, 


even more of the transition, to the Renaissance. Italy 
was not only early in the field of the new or revived 
learning—she led the field by many years; but Cimabue 
and even Giotto had much of the medieval spirit. It is 
pleasant to think of the Byzantine and Gothic factors in the 
work of what are called the Italian primitives, which may 
well be the last brilliant coruscations of the Gothic display. 
Elie Faure, with all his erudition and his passion for the 
Italian Renaissance, almost convinces by his eloquence, 
but does not always convict. Of, the readableness of this 
book and the stimulation of its enthusiasm there can be 
no doubt, and its generous allotment of excellent and 
typical illustrations makes it one of the most desirable as 
well as the cheapest book on the subject in English. 


BUILDING CRAFTSMANSHIP IN BRICK AND TILE 
AND IN STONE SLATES, by NATHANIEL LLoyp. Large 
8vo, pp.10 + 100 illus. Cloth. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press.) 15s. 

A delightful and authoritative book, on a subject too 
little appreciated, by an enthusiast. English architectural 
history receives a valuable addition in this work on brick 
building, which serves to supplement and to draw attention 
to the fine efforts made by Sir Edwin Lutyens and a few 
others in this direction. That there is a revival of brick- 
work in England is undeniable, but it has not yet reached 
the proportions of that on the Continent. We have just 
as good a tradition, if not so extensive as that of the 
Continent, and it is all to the good that this tradition is 
being taken at its value; but there is a danger of losing 
sight of the needs of new design in the tradition and of 
copying the old styles. Both the old styles and the new 
are copiously illustrated, and the author writes an eloquent 
plea for the taste which engendered them. There are 
162 illustrations mostly of details, for the book is concerned 
more with craftsmanship than with design. It very 
definitely sets out what good brick craftsmanship consists 
in, and so there are many beautiful examples of chimneys 
and fireplaces, walls and windows, gates and gables. The 
chapters on roofs necessarily include buildings other than 
those of brick construction, and include some very practical 
advice and instruction, not only on the use of tiles and 
stone slates, but on the technique of the leadwork con- 
nected therewith. A valuable book from several points 
of view. 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY FIGURES, by HERBERT READ. 
Large 8vo, pp. xvi + 24 + plates 70. Cloth. (London: 
Duckworth.) 42s. 

Both the title-page and the publisher’s announcement 
insist on the author’s association with the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which is unnecessary. The book speaks 
for itself as a delightful and well-produced standard work 
on a form of craftsmanship erroneously styled peasant art. 
These quaint, grotesque, absurd, and sometimes beautiful 
ceramic objects were not made by peasants, but by 
potters. Nearly a hundred of them are reproduced, some 
in the crude colours of the originals, of which colour is 
not the strong point. The production of these figures, 
ranging as it does through a period of 150 years, could hardly 
fail in some sort of fineness—in this case it is the fineness 
of the glazing; the modelling is sometimes ugly, but in 
most cases it is as true to life as uncultivated plastic 
craftsmen could make it, and its approach to peasant art 
is through the peasant mind. These naturalistic fgures are 
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made after the likeness of men, women, and children; after 
animals and birds; and some of them, not by any means 
the least pleasing, after plastic originals of a higher type. 
These are decried by the author, and rightly from the 
point of view of peasant (whether of the mind or the hand) 
art. Imitations in the classical manner or not, their form 
is as pleasing as their fabrication. But the unsophisticated 
studies of birds are the most authentic art in this genre, 
for they would seem to have been studied direct from 
Nature ; some of the horses and cows also perhaps, and even 
an excellent elephant and a leaping stag. The portraits 
of popular persons have an attractive naiveté, and there 
are many character pieces which exhibit a true reading. 
The “ Vicar and Moses,” one of the most popular pieces, is 
an example; but the example given of this group, while 
it is quite one of the best, was less popular with the so-called 
peasantry than the group in the two-decker pulpit, which 
is an example of the degradation to which this class of 
pottery production descended. Herbert Read writes a very 
interesting account of this eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century phase of North Staffordshire pottery and potters, 
and every collector will be grateful to him, as well as to 
the publishers for the quality of the volume. 


ROCK PAINTINGS OF SOUTHERN ANDALUSIA, by the 

ABBE HENRI BREUIL and M. C. BurRKITT, with the collaboration 

of Str MONTAGU POLLOCK. 4to, pp. xii + 88 illus. + 

plates 31 + maps 7. Cloth. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 

Press.) 63s. 

The format and production of this volume are admirable. 
The illustrations, including the colour-plates, are very 
good, and their number is considerable. The interest is 
twofold, ethnological and artistic; but, seeing that the 
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ROCK PAINTING: Cave of Las Figuras 


From Rock Paintings of Southern Andalusia (Oxford and 
London: Humphrey Milford) 
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subject is concerned with the stone and early metal ages, 
the latter is overshadowed by the former, but its value 
cannot be overlooked. The admirable drawings of the 
caves of Altamira have for long been the wonder and 
admiration of the student: those dealt with in this volume 
can be no less interesting, although they are far more 
crude. They are more primitive, it would appear, than 
the frescoes of Alperia and the Bushman rock-paintings of 
Rhodesia. It is stated that cultural influences penetrated 
Spain from North Africa, but from the visual evidences 
alone it might be that the converse was true. However 
that may be, Southern Spain is richest in relics, and these 
have been exploited there to a greater extent than in other 
regions. The labours of the Abbé Breuil are well known 
and well recognized in modern ethnographical and artistic 
history, but this volume represents a mass of subsequent 
research and brings the subject up to the latest finds and 
conclusions. The paintings known in Estremadura, the 
Sierra Morena and Almeria are dealt with, but the most 
recent revelations are due to the research of the last few 
years by the authors among the hills which form the higher 
lands between Gibraltar and Cadiz. In the caves there, 
probably centres of ritual rather than dwellings, a great 
number of paintings have been discovered, and these have 
been carefully photographed, drawn and scheduled, and 
may now be studied at ease. They consist of animals, 
humans and symbols, and in the passage leading to the 
Cave of Las Figuras all three types are found, represented 
in white, red, and brown—the reindeer, the most realistic ; 
some smaller animals ; men and women, the smallest of all 
the least naturalistic; most conventionalized and symbolic. 
This account of neolithic and copper age art, embracive 
and important as it is, may still be added to by the further 
research of its authors, to whom other districts of Spain 
are known and only await exploration. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


LES CHATEAUX DE NORMANDIE. Tome premier: 
CHATEAUX DU CALVADOS ET DE LA MANCHE, 
par HENRY SOULANGE-BODIN. Large 4to, pp. xxii + 136 + 
plates Ixxviii. Sewn. (Paris et Bruxelles: Les Editions 
G. van Oest.) Francs 250. 


This stately quarto, while architectural in subject, is 
meant to appeal to the cultured general reader rather than 
to the architect only. Henry Soulange-Bodin has founded 
his work on the authorities and carried it out from the 
point of view of historical interest. The history is personal, 
of the family and of the art with which it is concerned. The 
volume is the first of a series which will be a monument of 
its subject, and is concerned only with Calvados and the 
Manche, rich material for a volume in which they have been 
thoroughly exploited. Calvados is a country of low coast- 
line and sweet pastures watered by many streams; a 
country of cider and eau-de-vie de Calvados, cider- 
brandy, and of cheese. In Calvados are the towns of Caen, 
Falaise, Bayeux, Lisieux, and Honfleur, with their cathedrals 
and churches and historical associations. In its fertile 
plain many good families have lived in quiet—some of them 
noble, many of them of the country-gentleman type. 
Their houses exist to this day, and with them Henry 
Soulange-Bodin has concerned himself to much purpose. 
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Fontaine-Henry is a chateau which is generally known, a 
fine, upstanding, steeped-roofed, square-windowed fifteenth 
to sixteenth-century structure, plain on the: whole, but 
with some elaborate decoration around the windows. The 
chateau of Harcourt is plainer still, exteriorly, but its 
interior is rich in pictures and other works of art, with rich 
memories of marquises, dukes, and marshals of France. 
Balleroy, a small house, has a sumptuous interior with 
fine pictures and a fine painted ceiling to its salon. Saint- 
Germain-de-Livet is a moated house remarkable for its 
chess-board brick and stone squares and turreted gate- 
house. The history of Argouges goes back to the twelfth 
century, and so the chateau is interesting as an architectural 
document. It is the oldest, for most the others date from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Most of them are 
in splendid habitable condition, but parts of others are 
picturesquely overgrown or tumbled-down, but with still 
habitable quarters. Those who have travelled in Calvados 
will remember the romantic and even mysterious gates 
and avenues seen from the roads; the chateaux to which 
they lead being seldom seen. La Manche, a somewhat 
larger department of Normandy adjoining Calvados, has 
fewer architectural monuments. There are several at 
Coutances and Avranches, and there is Mont Saint 
Michel. It is a less desirable residential country and has, 
therefore, fewer great houses and less interesting history. 
The eighteenth-century Canisy presents a beautiful range of 
modest building to its lake however; Chantloup has a fine 
courtyard with a good deal of elaborate decoration; 
Flamanville is severe inside and out, but in Fontenay 
La Manche possesses a monument which vies with those 
of the neighbouring department—a simple house with 
wings and outbuildings, terraces with moat, and a fine 
drive. Inside, it is lavishly furnished with pictures and 
painted wall decorations, while at Tourlaville there are 
elaborately decorated dome ceilings. Of all these treasures 
there is an account in this interesting and valuable volume, 
interwoven with highly interesting historical narratives 
concerned with each chateau. 


DIE KIRCHE DER ABTEI CORVEY, von WILHELM EFFMANN, 
herausgegeben von ALOIS Fucus. Large 4to, pp. xvi + 160 
illus. + plates 49. Linen. (Paderborn: Druck und Verlag 
der Bonifacius-Druckerei.) Marks 20. 


Wilhelm Effmann, the author of this great labour of 
love, died in 1917; and now his friends in Westphalia have 
brought out a satisfying monument to his memory which 
Alois Fuchs has edited with sumptuous care. It is a 
most worthy monument, not only to its author but to its 
subject, which, richly deserving it, has not hitherto been 
adequately honoured. Some thirty contributions to the 
history of the Abbey Corvey were published from the 
beginning to the end of last century, but this of Effmann’s 
has absorbed all research and immensely added to the 
general knowledge. It is not conceivable that it can ever 
be superseded. Effmann seems to have numbered the 
very stones of the object of his sustained affection and to 
have catalogued them. The sustained effort was worth it. 
The Abbey of Corvey, near Héschen, near Paderborn in 
Prussia, has been famous for more than 2 thousand years. 
The abbey church is now in good condition and is used as a 
parish church; the cloisters—a very special feature—are 
used as residences and contain a great library with fine 
illustrated books among others. Louis the Pious founded 
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the house for the Benedictines from Corbie in Picardy 
about 820, and in 836 the bones of St. Vitus were interred 
and the abbey became the headquarters of Christianity and 
classical studies in Saxony. Considerable developments 
took place during the twelfth century and again in 1590 and 
1604. But the important year of reconstruction was 
1667. In 1783 Corvey became a bishopric, the abbot being 
already a prince of the Empire. At the opening of the 
nineteenth century the abbey fell on misfortune, for it was 
secularized and its lands alienated. Throughout all 
vicissitudes, however, Corvey has managed to sustain a 
continuous ecclesiastical and architectural history, and it 
it this which is so splendidly set out in this meritorious 
volume. To the fifty-seven technical drawings accom- 
panying the text are added eighty-one excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations included in the plates of the structure 
as it now exists, by no means one of the most beautiful 
abbeys of Europe, but certainly one of the most interesting— 
an epitome of all the periods of architecture in Saxony. 


DER MAGDEBURGER DOM, von WALTHER GREISCHEL. 


Large 8vo, pp. 63 + plates 144. (Berlin: Frankfurter 
Verlags-Anstalt.) 


Magdeburg, the capital of Saxony, is fortunate in the 
possession of a very symmetrically planned cathedral which 
has maintained its simple shape. It stands well, but its 
double towers, completed in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, are dwarfed by their great crocketed 
steeples. The solid structure of stone is a nice blending of 
Romanesque and Gothic, and its dates extend from 1209 
to 1520. It is full of interesting monuments of Otto the 
Great and other historical persons, as well as of ecclesiastical, 
and it is dedicated to Saints Maurice and Catherine, whose 
effigies it contains. There isa great deal of figure-sculpture 
and much fine architectural carving. The capitals are 
very various and their designs are intricate and simple, 
naturalistic and grotesque, serious and amusing by turns. 
There is much to amuse, too, in the statuary, particularly in 
that of the groups of five weeping and five laughing women 
of the “ paradiespforte.” There is some fine tracery, but, 
on the whole, the Dom produces the effect of good plain 
style while not severe, and there is not a great deal in it, 
beyond the pulpit, of later extravagances to mar this effect. 
The most important piece of sculptural work is the splendid 
tomb of Archbishop Ernst made by the Nuremberg 
sculptor, Peter Vischer. The informing text of Walther 
Greischel is well supported by the fine and large reproduc- 
tions of architectural and sculptural details. 


DAS BURGENLAND, von DAGoBERT Frey. Large 8vo, 
pp. xxxii + illus. 160. Sewn. (Wien: Verlag von Anton 
Schroll.) §s. 


The land of the castles lies within easy distance of 
Vienna, on the Hungarian border—a delectable land dotted 
with beautiful buildings filled with works of art. Eisen- 
stadt is the most important, the great castle of the Ester- 
hazys dating from 1683, and added to at the beginning of 
last century. It is a fine house, and to add to the interest 
of the little town the residence of Haydn exists in the 
charming Klostergasse. For thirty years Haydn was 
Oberkapellmeister under Prince Paul Esterhazy and Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy the Magnificent, and in Eisenstadt 
many of the huge number of the composer’s symphonies, 
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THE SERVITE CHURCH, STOTZING 
From Das Burgenland (Verlag von Anton Schroll, Vienna 


sonatas, masses, and operas were written, most of them to 
be performed at the Schloss. Only less important than 
Eisenstadt is the Schloss Forchtenstein, an older and 
castellated seat on rising ground, from whence the Ester- 
hazy family sprung. Two other buildings of the castle 
order are the Burg Schlaining and the Schloss Kobersdorf, 
which will suggest a likeness to those who know the Scottish 
castle-residences of the middle period. Many of these 
burgs had the consequent entourage—a small and nearly 
always attractive town or village with church and rathaus ; 
and of these, exterior and interior views are given, adding 
to the enticement the book offers to the traveller into the 
less known but well worth visiting places of middle 
Europe. The western borders of Austria are well enough 
known; this introduction to the eastern borders will result 
in a widened knowledge of the Burgenland. 


LA SCULPTURE KHMERE ANCIENNE, par GEORGE 
GROSLIER. 8vo, pp. viii + 92 + plates 155. Sewn. (Paris: 
Les Editions G. Crés.) Francs 60. 


The plates of this volume reproduced in half-tone 
represent some 175 subjects, varying from a small head to 
a large doorway or other section of architectural work. 
The number is sufficient for the formation of a good con- 
ception of the ancient art of Cambodia on the part of one 
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who is not already very well acquainted with it, and the 
text supplies a simple but authoritative history, criticism 
and comment, to which the notes add their aid. Khmer 
is an astonishing evocation of the art-spirit in man—a 
mixture of superstition, worship, imagination and fancy 
which led to the invention of form and its imitations from 
Nature ; a wholly human process, in which humanity is not 
only manifested but dominates. Whatever the incentive to 
the production of form—derived on the one hand geographi- 
cally from India or China, on the other ethnographically 
from Brahmanism or Buddhism, or from factors far earlier 
—this sculpture vindicates the craft-incentive in man and 
indicates a persistence of it for something like 1,500 
years. In the earlier manifestations it was, of course, the 
same as all others; but in its evolution, Khmer sculpture 
through the years occupied a place of its own, not so dis- 
tinctive as Mayan perhaps, but sufficient to differentiate 
it from Indian and Chinese. One of the pleasures of study- 
ing these plates is to trace the dual influence; a greater 
is to trace the evolution of the particular traits which 
separate Khmer from other forms of sculpture. Con- 
sonant with India and Maya, Cambodia maintains the first 
principle of sculpture, its close relationship with architec- 
ture; a relationship which is much more organic than that 
of civilizations further west. The architectonic of the 
Bangkok temples is consistently sculptural; it is an 
astonishing exhibition of the combined plastic sense. 
There is nothing finer in Assyrian art than the reliefs of the 
warriors and those of the princesses at Angkor; nothing 
more decorative in Renaissance work than the architectural 
ornament of Ta Prohm; it is redundant, but it is structural. 
As to sculpture in high relief and the nearly round, the 
Khmers knew as well how to apply it as any other race, 
ancient or modern, and better than most. In ronde bosse 
they were splendidly aware that the animal, human, and 
divine figure is equally interesting from every point of 
view; we may not admire their sense of form, but it is 
impossible to attack their science. In figure work, from 
Buddha to humbler forms of statuary; in reliefs and in 
decoration, the Khmer plastic and glyptic artists had 
nothing to learn; they were consistently and formatively 
logical. In this volume the subject begins with the primi- 
tive, extends through the pre-classic, classic and later 
classic, and ends with the exclusively Buddhistic presentation 
of the fourteenth century—a wonderful revelation of con- 
sistent sculptural development, told briefly and with a 
praiseworthy attention to essentials; an admirable textbook 
to its subject. 


GRUNDFORMEN DER EUROPAISCHEN STADT, von 
JosEPpH GANTNER. 8vo, pp. 155, illus. Sewn. (Wien: 
Verlag von Anton Schroll.) 12s. 


Joseph Gantner has made a gallant attempt at compiling 
the genealogy of building. His research has been enormous 
both in time and in range, and he has succeeded in bringing 
together a mass of authentic material of the greatest practical 
use to the builder, architect, and town-planner of today. 
The plan of his book is as orderly as the best of the plans 
with which he deals. After an introductory discourse on 
the science and art of planning he describes and discusses 
the structure of the irregular or fortuitous assemblages of 
classic cities, archaic and Hellenistic Greek, Etruscan and 
other Italian towns, those of Gaul, and subsequently those 
of the general Middle Ages. The regular or scientifically 
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Book Reviews 


planned cities he introduces under the egis of Hippodamus 
of Miletus, who in the fifth century B.c. made the. first town- 
plan, of which there is direct historical knowledge, for the 
Pireus. He was active in Italy and elsewhere, and his 
system was rectangular. Later developments are noted in 
the Roman military stations and, on them, the colonial 
city architecture. Always the river was a principal factor, 
especially in the Middle Ages; but when the new age was 
reached the town-planners adopted the Place as the centre 
of their design, and this, combined with the classical ideal 
of the Renaissance builders, resulted in some of the finest 
cities in Germany and the Low Countries, Italy and France. 
There are 105 illustrations of the utmost value, ranging in 
time from Timgad to nineteenth-century Paris, and 
including on the way through the years Rome, Venice, 
Versailles, London, the Rhine cities and those of the north ; 


kept his GRATEFVL CITY and his FOVR THOVSAND on a strict 
diet of v’s”! In reference to the view to be taken of 
modernist manifestations in the sculptural arts it is recom- 
mended that all should be welcomed, for in view of 
““Nature’s inexorable law, as expounded by Oliver 
Herford in his lyr'c cry imploring us to gather kittens 
while we may, ‘the kittens of today will be old cats 
tomorrow.’ ” 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SCULPTURE. Large 8vo, 
pp. xvi + 352. Illus. Boards. (New York: The National 
Sculpture Society.) $1.50. 

An All-American Exhibition of Sculpture is now being 
held at the California Palace of the Legion of Honour, 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. It includes some 1,500 
pieces for outdoor and indoor display and has been arranged 


TIMGAD 
From Grundformen der Europdischen Stadt (Verlag von Anton Schroll, Vienna) 


and in method from reconstructions and photographs of 
ruins, and old prints to the aerial surveys of the present 
day. This is an eminently practical book full of stimulating 
suggestions, and its publication is most timely. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE, by ADELINE 
Apams. Second edition. Small 8vo, pp. xix + 196 + 
plates 26. (New York: The National Sculpture Society.) 
$1.50. 

It is pleasant to welcome one of the pleasantest books on 
art that has ever come from America, in its well-deserved 
form of a second edition. It is certainly the wittiest and 
in some respects the wisest book on sculpture that has ever 
been written in English. Its new chapter, bringing its 
necessarily cursory view up to date, is as entertaining as the 
eleven which preceded it. Its humour is truly American, 
dry and incisive. Dealing with Van Buren Magonigle’s 
war memorial, it is described as “‘ Star-spangled near its 
summit,” and as to its Roman lettering, the artist “ has 
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by the National Sculpture Society. This society is on the 
right lines, for it includes, in addition to the hundreds of 
sculptor members, hundreds of lay members who, through 
the agency of this astonishing show, will be increased to 
thousands. All the large cities and some of the small 
towns include groups of society members, and these clamour 
for travelling exhibits to visit them and let them see what 
contemporary American sculpture is like—a splendid form 
of propaganda which is having great results : the increase in 
appreciation of the plastic and glyptic arts, increased sales, 
and, best of all, increased efficiency of the artists glowing 
with this encouragement and so put on their metal. 
American sculpture is like the sculpture of all other 
countries of today; it has great technical value but less 
inspiration. There are one or two great American sculptors 
as there are European; but it is the general high level the 
art has reached in the United States that is the startling 
feature of this exhibition. The sumptuous catalogue of it 
—under review here—contains 180 half-tone illustrations 
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many of which indicate not only high technical excellence 
but some imagination and good decoration. It does not 
display much carved sculpture, for America has not at 
present realized that the future of sculpture lies with the 
carvers. Of the 300 and more sculptors indexed, a large 
number bear names which in this country would be 
regarded as foreign. Some of them are borne byimmigrants, 
some by the children of immigrants of the last two or 
three generations who have learned the theory and practice 
of plastic at the fine schools which now abound in the 
United States. Of the native artists, many have studied 
in Europe; some have preferred to remain in Europe—in 





MEMORY By Daniel Chester French 


From Contemporary American Sculpture (National Sculpture 
Society, New York) 


Paris or in London—but most have returned to add their 
cosmopolitan knowledge and manner to the school which 
has existed with honour for more than a century and counts 
some great men on its page. The wide variety of the 
work displayed is striking. Naturalistic garden figures 
and fanciful ornamental bronzes for interiors; grave figures 
for architecture and fine groups for fountains; meritorious 
portraits of men and women and of tame and wild animals ; 
ideal figures and symbolical groups; the ensemble in 
exhibition gardens and halls must be very impressive. 
This handsome volume is a record of a great movement in 
America, and incidentally it is the cheapest picture-book of 
sculpture that has ever been published. It is, moreover, 
a guide to American sculptors, for its text consists of 
biographical notes which are admirably succinct. 
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FRANCOIS POMPON, par RoBERT REY. 


8vo, pp. 56 + 
plates 41. Sewn. 


(Paris : Editions G. Crés.) Francs 30. 

Pompon was Rodin’s carver, his praticien, and he was 
Rodin’s friend. He was a workman then; now he is an 
artist and the friend of all the young persons who people 
Montparnasse. They love him, and so do older folk. He 
is greatly respected both for his character and his art. 
His art has two just claims to the greatest consideration : 
he is a carver and he is an ammalier. Conjoining the two 
functions, he is hard to beat in France. Robert Rey writes 
affectionately but critically about Pompon, and his essay is 
delightful to read. Pompon is now cher maitre in Mont- 
parnasse, as Rodin was cher maitre. Chana Orloff has 
made a portrait drawing of him with an astonishing 
moustache and beard. When en taille directe became 
the movement in Paris sculpture, Pompon was comman- 
deered. He is agreeable and willing in character, and so he 
exhibited at the shows engendered by “‘ La Douce France.” 
He helped the movement because he was, above all, in 
technique a carver; he became necessary to this practical 
movement, and his animals were demanded as pieces of 
decoration. His initial appearance in the direct carving 
movement was in collaboration with Pierre Sequin, in 
whose ateliers stone carving is allied directly with architec- 
ture in the Gothic fashion if not the Gothic spirit. Pompon 
exhibited his “ Duck Vase” at the Barbazangues Galleries 
under these auspices. 

At the succeeding exhibition Pompon was again 
represented, and by another duck subject, in Siena marble, 
fitting his material to its subject. Pompon holds a special 
place in Paris; he was the rough-hewer of some of Rodin’s 
marbles. He is one of the older French sculptors, and was 
born at Beaulieu (Céte d’Or) in 1855. He is a real lover of 
animals and treats them realistically, but manages always to 
impart a decorative effect as is seen in the “ Duck Vase.” 
A more extraordinary piece, however, is his “ Mole 
Coming from the Earth,” which he executed in a block of 
Belgian granite presented to him for the purpose with 
the prayers of Joseph Bernard and Emmanuel de Thubert. 
It is a wonderful piece of plastic natural history. Pompon 
is a sociétaire and has exhibited at the Salon des Artistes 
Frangais, and as long ago as 1888 received honourable 
mention, followed two years later (as also in 1900 at the 
Universal Exposition) by a bronze medal. At Liverpool in 
a private collection is his work in marble, known as Cosette. 
At the 1924 Salon d’Automne he showed a “ Pelican,” and 
at succeeding salons his whole zoological collection has 
come before the public: bison, dromedary, hyena, hippo- 
potamus, bear, pig, calf, and his aviary of pigeons, cocks 
and hens, and cranes, all very much simplified but all very 
true to nature. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., have issued from their 
Department Eighteen a “Catalogue of Old and Rare 
Pooks.”” We note amongst these especially a copy of the 
Fourth Folio Shakespeare; items from the catalogues of 
nearly fifty modern private presses; Aubrey Beardsley’s 
poster for Bernard Shaw’s “ Arms and the Man”; and an 
interesting item which is neither book nor poster, namely, 
“ Spoken English and Broken English,” written and 
spoken by Bernard Shaw and reproduced on two twelve- 
inch double-sided records. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


A WHISTLER JUBILEE (1879-1929) AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY 


The Fine Art Society is, with justifiable pride, cele- 
brating a Whistler jubilee, for it was fifty years ago that 
they rescued the artist froma slough of despond caused 
through financial troubles ; as Mr. Rutter says in his preface 
to the catalogue : “‘ Nobody was willing to buy any of his 
pictures, and he was totally unable to avoid bankruptcy. 
In the early part of 1879 he had to abandon his Chelsea 
home, ‘ The White House,’ and all that it contained was 
sold for the benefit of his creditors.... He was Jeft nothing 
but his genius.” At this critical moment in his life the 
Fine Art Society, to its eternal credit, came to the rescue 
of the harassed artist. In short, they commissioned him 
to go to Venice at their expense, to take one dozen plates 
at the price of six hundred pounds, and undertook to give 
him ten shillings for each proof if, on his return, he wished 
to print his etchings himself. 

Only three of the original Venice set are included in 
the exhibition, this set being now so scarce as to be prac- 
tically unobtainable; but the exhibition, nevertheless, 
“‘ represents fairly, if not exhaustively, the range and variety 
of Whistler’s achievement in Venice.” 

It demonstrates also that there is no “ smoke without a 
fire.” A smoke-cloud of irony and detraction went up when 
he first exhibited his Venice etchings, stirred to greater 
volume by the fiery breath of the artist. Now it has long 
cleared away, passions have cooled, enthusiasm has died 
down, and, when all is said and done, the taunt of 
“amateur” is now felt not to have been so entirely 
undeserved. Whistler was never quite sure of his aim. 
Cézanne’s “ refaire Poussin sur la nature” might have 
been called, in Whistler’s case, “refaire la nature sur 
Hiroshige”—and cela ne se fait pas! In any case, 
lithography suited Whistler better than etching; that, at 
least, is my own considered opinion. 


NEW SCULPTURE BY MAURICE LAMBERT AT 
MESSRS. ARTHUR TOOTH’S GALLERY 


Mr. Maurice Lambert’s new exhibition is a fulfilment 
of the promise he held out in his show at the Claridge 
Gallery. He was a pupil of Derwent Wood’s, and might 
have, had he so chosen, excelled in Burlington House 
sculpture. More or less anxious adherence to tradition, 
such as the Royal Academy insists upon, would have 
cramped his style. In his hands sculpture is not merely a 
matter of stone or marble or bronze moulded in obedience 
to some established form, but an instrument of far wider 
range and possibilities. 

His “ Figure of a Girl” (bronze) is naturalistic enough 
not to alarm the most academic spirit. In “ The Hon. 
Stephen Tennant” there is an elongation of the neck, 
which exaggerates nature and might cause the academic 
mind a slight uneasiness. The quarter-scale model of a 
“Group on a Hill” would still be passed by the con- 
servative, though the material (concrete) might not be 
approved of. “The Seated Woman” (Portland stone) 
would be “ passed” gua Nature study, though strongly 
condemned as ugly. The “Cymbalist” might be 


accepted in spite of its “ ugliness,” because its beautifu 
material (African hardwood) would be regarded as 
palliating its ugliness and justifying it, too, as African. 
In the head of “ Scott Goddard, Esq.,”’ the form, suggesting 
reminiscences perhaps of archaic Greek bronze, would 
win the traditionalist over by the beautiful finish of an 
unusual material—cast iron. Beautiful material again— 
Serravezza marble—might excuse, in the academic mind, 
the distinctly negroid form of the sculpture. The real 
trouble would begin with “‘ Nimbus ” (made of cast iron 
and red concrete). It is a kind of Madonna and Child, 
reminiscent of Indian forms, the iron being artificially 
oxidized, rusted in other words. At this. point Mr. Lam- 
bert’s ‘work becomes more and more objectionable to the 
“ diehards ” of tradition, and more and more fascinating 
and. interesting to all others, for here we see the artist 
beginning to use Nature more definitely for the purposes of 
his art, and the material for the sake of its colour, its 
texture, and its quality. With.“ Aphrodite,” Anadyomene 
in lovely curves of polished cast iron from a white sea of 
marble would enchant us,if her lovely form were not 
ended in a repellent headless and neckless truncation. 
This anti-climax of loveliness is pitiful, the more so 
as it suggests an evasion rather than a solution of 
a problem. Movement, in fact a savage attack, is seen 
in the extraordinarily clever curves, angles, and colours 
given by “ Fighting Swordfish,” executed in bronze, 
patinaed in places, and polished and mounted upon red 
concrete. These swordfish are designed with simplified 
realism. Simplified realism is still appreciable in the 
fiery copper of the “Bird of Paradise,” set upon a 
mahogany tree trunk and red sandstone. Here one regrets 
only the untree-like form of the wood, which suggests a 
human limb. In “ Departure of Birds ” realism is almost 
simplified out of recognition, not quite; but the rising of 
the birds is, nevertheless, convincingly suggested, and the 
combination of materials, alabaster and Roman stone, is 
attractive. As amass, however, the angles are not especially 
pleasing. In “ Sea Birds ” there is a mere ghost of nature 
outwardly visible ; and yet these “ Sea Birds,” though only 
an arrangement of aluminium curves mounted on white 
and black marble, are undoubtedly seagulls in flight— 
they are also an extremely pleasing arrangement of 
three-dimensional forms, colours, and reflected lights. 
“Growing Seed” has theoretically, as one might say, 
“no business” to be the undoubted and convincing 
symbol it is, for it is only a round ball and two 
twisted “ ears ” of polished brass mounted on Bath stone. 
Finally comes the most daring abstraction of all : ““ Hooked 
Fish,” a combination of aluminium (the fish), plate glass 
(the water from which it rises), three-ply wood (the fishing 
rod), cellonite (the film of adhering water), and concrete 
(the base). It is amazingly intelligible, but nevertheless 
suggests too much of a “contraption” for permanent 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Lambert has seen and understood his seniors, 
Epstein, Maillol, Brancusi, amongst others, but his mind is, 
nevertheless, original and powerful. Great things may be 
expected of him when his “ contraptionist” period is 
overcome. 
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TEN MASTERPIECES BY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTERS AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


This exhibition could be correctly if somewhat vulgarly 
described as “a great treat,” though the painters are not 


By his divisionism—in itself a misinterpretation of certain 
scientific facts—he sought to render atmospheric luminosity, 
and did not succeed, as is here proved by his landscape, 
“* La Baie de Grandcamp.” He also, however, endeavoured 
to make observations of life in terms of zsthetical arrange- 





VENICE: THE PIAZZETTA 


By Canaletto 


Lent by Major Fohn Mills to the Magnasco Society’s Exhibition 
At Messrs. Spink and Son’s Galleries 


all French, for they include Van Gogh who, in spite of 
his associations with France, is not Gallic in spirit; 
nor are the paintings all masterpieces, for they include 
works by Seurat. Seurat is, as an experimenter, historically 
interesting, but really a dull painter whose dullness is 
manifest in the very patient meticulousness of his technique. 
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ment, as in “La Parade,” perhaps his most famous 
picture, and also here on view. In spite of its reputation, 
no unbiased spectator would pronounce this painting, 
which cle:rly fals between the stools of impressionism 
and expressionism, an unqualified success; it is neither 
convincing as a rendering of “ Nature” or of light, nor as 
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a commentary or expression of life, nor is it remarkable 
as a purely esthetical invention or design. In either or 
all of these respécts the other paintings here, with one 
exception, are enormously superior. Ali the other artists 
know what they are driving at, and come as near the 


VENICE: THE ENTRANCE TO THE GRAND CANAL 





though, perhaps, at the moment not so fashionable—period, 
that is to say, before the idiosyncrasies of hot feminine 
flesh in sunlight and the infirmities of old age had over- 
whelmed him. His third picture, “La Yole (la Seine a 
Asniéres),” though of the same period, is a landscape, and 
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By Canaletto 


Lent by Major Fohn Mills to the Magnasco Society’s Exhibition 
At Messrs. Spink and Son’s Galleries 


realization of their aim as is humanly possible. Cézanne’s 
“Les Grosses Pommes ” are really “ grosses,” more so 
than any “ pommes” or other solid-round fruit painted 
by Manet, Courbet, Chardin, or the Dutch masters who 
preceded them. There are two beautiful Renoirs, “ Dans 
les Roses ” and “ Femme aux Lilas,” both of his best— 


as such not convincing. The next painter here is Degas, 
represented by one of the loveliest pastels of his I have 
ever seen: “‘Deux Danseuses derniére un Portant.” 
Because Degas did not choose to improve upon the 
anatomy of ballet dancers in his pictures he has persistently 
been called a pessimist, or, to quote Roger Marx, “a 
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pessimist uncompromising and cruel,” though, to cite 


‘ 


the same critic again, he “exacts from every work the 
quintessence of life and reality.” This is true, but not 
quite true enough, for the quintessence of life of necessity 
includes beauty as well as ugliness, and effectively presents 
the exactor from becoming that one-sided observer, a 
pessimist. The ‘‘ Deux Danseuses ” is, in fact, entirely, 
even romantically, beautiful in respect of its colour. Much 
more apparently pessimistic was the outlook of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, whom Degas influenced, but who had a much 
bitterer taste of life and gave his work some of its flavour ; 
but even he instilled some of life’s beauty that goes invari- 
ably with its uglinesses into his work, as may be seen here 
in “A la Mie—Portrait of Maurice Guibert,” a superb 
piece of psychology expressed in terms of beautiful design, 
drawing, and colour. Lastly, we have here two Van 
Goghs, “La Mousmée ” and “ Les Roses,” both of the 
artist’s Arles period, but showing few obvious signs of his 
mental instability. “La Mousmée ” appears “ French ” 
only because it was painted in the south of France, but 
there is nothing more Dutch in spirit than this picture 
of an awkward, badly corseted, country girl. If we are 
to seek any un-Dutch influences we find suggestions from 
a very different clime—Japan to wit; influences more 
clearly seen in the decided contour lines of “‘ Les Roses,” 
which is entirely enchanting as a piece of colour. 

In spite of the exaggerated claims put forward by the 
organizers of this exhibition in their catalogue, this show 
of “ Ten Masterpieces” is truly an event of first-rate 
zsthetical importance. 


MR. |PHILIP A. DE LASZLO’S PORTRAITS AND 

STUDIES AT THE FRENCH GALLERY, AND 

MR. FRANK O. SALISBURY’S RECENT WORKS 
AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


There seems to be a kind of heredity and affinity in 
art which makes it inevitable to group certain artists— 
separated otherwise by time and place—together. This 
would seem to be the case with Mr. de Laszlé and Mr. 
Salisbury : the one an Hungarian by birth and continental 
in training and outlook; the other English though also with 
a partly continental training, but both descendants of a 
“line” of artistic ancestry which includes Winterhalter, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Rigaud, Sir Peter Lely, Bronzino, 
and possibly Sir Anthony Mor, though he was an artist 
of a more austere temperament. The common denomi- 
nator is the courtly, aristocratically affected manner of 
the painter and the painted, the well-“‘ groomed ” quality 
of the pigments and their brushing, and the undeniable 
talent of the artists which prevents them from entering 
the ranks of the great unkempt—the men of genius. 

Both Mr. de Laszlé and Mr. Salisbury are further 
akin in that they, almost alone, continue the tradition of 
nineteenth-century portraiture. Mr. de Laszlé, in par- 
ticular, shows most strongl'’ the influence of a master who, 
I notice, is not named in the biographical preface of the 
catalogue—Franz von Lenbach, whose reputation as a 
portrait-painter overshadowed his French masters Lefebre 
and even Benjamin Constant. Mr. de Laszlé, however, 
shares with Mr. Salisbury a preference for a less restricted 
palette than that of the Munich master. If there are 
affinities between these two living painters there are, of 
course, differences. Mr. Salisbury has not, like Mr. de 


Laszl6, devoted himself almost exclusively to single 
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portraits ; he is also an historical painter and genre painter, 
and exhibits in his show an important example of combined 
history and portraiture, namely, “ The King’s Offering ” (1) 
(the Ceremony of the Installation of Knights of the Order 
of the Bath in Henry VII Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
May 10, 1928). A further difference, though this is more 
apparent than real, is the fact that whilst Mr. Salisbury’s 
sitters belong for the most part to the English and American 
plutocracy, with a sprinkling of scientists, actors, and other 
professional people, Mr. de Laszlé numbers kings, princes, 
and the higher European aristocracy amongst his. Mr. 
de Laszl6’s portraits are all more or less in the nature of 
“ State portraiture” of ceremonial convention: whether 
he represents “ His Royal Highness Prince Humbert of 
Savoy, Prince of Piedmont ” in the dress of the seventeenth 
century; or “Lady Plunket” with a parakeet on her 
finger; or “ The Right Hon. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
Bart., P.C.” in a sober uniform (I hesitate to particularize 
its precise nature for fear of a faux pas), with his right hand 
elegantly poised on his hip; or the “ Marchioness of 
Milford Haven ” in an enchanting salmon-pink dress (of 
a material that I must refuse to name for similar reasons) 
against a black background. This latter suggests the 
influence of one of his British junior colleagues—Sir 
William Orpen; but Sir William is more direct, less 
courtly, in his statements. Mr. de Laszlo is, nevertheless, 
an excellent painter for this type of work. The painting 
of such portraits as “ The Right Hon. Viscount Haldane,” 
or of the “ Study of His Excellency the Polish Minister ” 
(reproduced on p. 46), or of the head in the three- 
quarter length of “‘ His Grace the Duke of Devonshire,” 
makes one almost regret the success he has as a painter 
of fashion; for in these things there are to be seen the 
higher qualities of his talent. 

Rather similar regrets assail one in Mr. Salisbury’s 
exhibition of his stupendous industry—the show embraces 
nearly one hundred and twenty works, the majority of 
them portraits, and painted equally well. Amongst the 
best of them may be mentioned “ Mrs, Calvin Coolidge ” 
(21), ‘“‘ Mr. Daniel Willard ” (52), “‘ Mr. L. F. Loree ” (55), 
** Mrs. Charles Derek Witts ” (75), and the bewitchingly 
beautiful “‘ Miss Marjorie Frank ” (76). In every respect 
however, the circular composition of the likewise beautiful 
“The Sen Sisters ” (78), whose good looks the artist has 
by no means exaggerated, is the most satisfying painting 
here, considered purely as a work of art. 


SICKERT RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


As I came away from the Sickert exhibition a phrase 
flashed across my mind unbidden; here it is : This is one 
of posterity’s Old Masters. I should like to leave this 
verdict thrown up by my subconscious self to the final 
judgment of posterity, but that might be regarded as an 
evasion of my task, so the pedestrian sense of conscious 
criticism will have to do its best to explain. 

In the second room is a painting (46) entitled 
** Ada Lundberg in the Marylebone Music-hall,” singing : 

I'll let him see, 

Between you and me, 

That I’m his mother-in-law. 
It is in the main a composition of heads, and it shows 
clearly the influences of Whistler, Degas, Daumier, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, also, perhaps, of Manet, and eventually 
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of Velazquez; but it is, nevertheless, an independent 
work expressing Sickert—and no one else. That is the 
point. 

Sickert—the Associate of the Royal Academy and 
President of the Royal British Artists must forgive the 
use of his patronymic unencumbered—is a personality 
who has always insisted upon employing his art as a means 
to an end; it has never been to him an end in itself, never 
merely a means of zxsthetic experimentation. He confesses 
himself a pupil of Whistler, and one suspects that it was 
really Whistler’s fighting nature that attracted him and 
threw him wholeheartedly into the impressionistic move- 
ment; but, unlike Whistler and the other impressionists, 
he is neither a devotee of Art for art’s sake, nor for the 
sake of objective rendering of Nature, as she impresses 
the eye rather than the mind. Whistler gave him the 
dark key, the painting down to the lowest and up to the 
highest from a middle tone, and thus enabled him to 
suggest an infinite number of things that are not there, 
very occasionally, it is true, with the result that he does 
give the impression of having painted what ought not to 
be there, which happens mostly when his method does 
not explain the anatomy of his models. The discovery of 
failures, see e.g. “‘ Interior with Nude ” (85), is, however, 
rare. The rule is amazement at the apparent completeness 
of his statement, even when only a few broken lines, a 
few patches of colour are, analytically examined, present. 
This completeness is the result of his synthetic skill; he 
never loses sight of his picture as a whole, and places his 
accents of light, which is nearly always in his paintings 
coloured (and not Chinese white), where they ought to be 
having regard to the shape of his canvas. It is this respect 
for the picture as such which gives the sense of com- 
pleteness, however “sketchy” the drawing, and has 
caused him to remain in the modern movement. It is, I 
think, this quality, added to the fact that his tone is fortified 
by a refined and personal sense of colour, which has given 
his work its “‘ Old Master ” value, its permanence, provided 
only his technical method, a dangerous one, will not 
eventually cause a disintegration of the pigments. In this 


respect, however, it must be stated that even pictures 
painted thirty or more years ago still look surprisingly 
unimpaired. 

As to Sickert’s subject-matter, and apart from his 
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townscapes, he is not a Jandscape painter. It must be 
confessed that he has a “‘ complex” which some may 
resent, and which would have led to active hostility if his 
technical method had been more academic; but if his 
Magdalens are of Camden Town or thereabouts—and not 
like those of the great Venetians, maitresses-en-titre, more 
or less—they are, at all events, true to life. 

Life, vitality, mental as well as manipulative, are the 
characteristics of Sickert’s art, and seem to predestine 
his name to remembrance as one of the masters of our 
age continuing a “ school ” that began with Pieter Breughel 
and the Dutchmen rather than with Raphael and the 
Italians. 

Space forbids discussion of individual pictures, other- 
wise one would have liked to dwell on the merits of such 
paintings as, for example, “ Derriére S. Rémy” (§2), 
‘** Maestoso con Sentimento ” (57), ““ Le Grand Duquesne ” 
(63), “‘ La Parisienne ” (61), “ Rue Aguado, Dieppe ” (66), 
“The New Bedford ” (84), “ Battistini ” (91), “‘ Soldiers of 
King Albert the Ready ” (99), and others. 


OILS BY FERGUS GRAHAM AT THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 


Mr. Fergus Graham is a distinct “discovery.” He, 
I understand, did not “ know anything about painting ” 
as recently a: two years ago. I am not sure that he has 
acquired very much more knowledge in these two years, 
and I am of the opinion that he will never acquire much 
more : nor does he need it. I am speaking here of the 
knowledge one can learn or unlearn—according to one’s 
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point of view—by study. Mr. Graham, whose profession 
is of ‘a very different nature, is a painter like the douanier 
Rousseau. He has, like his French prototype, an amazing 
sense of colour, of design, of esthetical relevance, only 
equalled by the naiveté of its presentation. His sense of 
colour is more subtle and delicate and more refined than 
Rousseau’s ; his sense of design not quite so sure. Whilst 
it is to be desired that this latter quality may improve in 
sureness, it is to be hoped that the success which he will 
undoubtedly achieve will not be followed by an ambition 
to sophisticate his workmanship. The standard of 
“* Foliage ” (3), “ Street Scene ” (28), and “‘ Dahlias ” (20) 
is that which he should seek to maintain ; whilst the esthetic 
sensibility of “‘ View from a Bedroom” (11), “ A Bath- 
room” (19), and “ The Quilt” (4) is perhaps only 
possible so long as he can preserve the present naiveté of 
his outlook. But he should keep his hands off “‘ Oranges ” 
(15), which aims at qualities he does not appear to possess. 


THE RAUTENSTRAUCH COLLECTION OF 
ROMANESQUE AND GOTHIC SCULPTURE 


This collection, which was sold under the hammer by 
the “ Kunsthaus Heinrich Hahn,” of Frankfort-on-Main, 
on June 11, was of such exceptional interest that we 
include two illustrations from it on this page, although 
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the auction will have taken place by the tim: they appear. 
The first example (see below) is an Early French 
“* Madonna and Child,” dated shortly after 1300, of which 
Dr. Fritz Witte, the director of the Schniitgen Museum in 
Cologne, writes in the preface to the catalogue: “ Here 
we see one of the most important connecting links between 
the High Gothic of France and the Early Gothic of the 
Rhine, at the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The other example represents “St. Eligius with a 
Horseshoe ” — Bavaria — about A.D. 1500. This piece 
possesses not only historical and technical merits, but an 
extraordinary amount of psychological force, which make 
the saint seem almost a living person. It is unlikely that 
a collection of such interest (there were dozens of works 
of similar importance) will ever be seen together again 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY P. WILSON 
STEER AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
MILLBANK 


As one of the original members of the New English 
Art Club, Mr. Wilson Steer has probably always been 
associated—in the minds of those old enough to remember 
at least the early years of the present century—with revo- 
lutionary or, at all events, anti-academic art. To the 
youngest generation Mr. Steer, who is approaching his 
seventieth year, will seem as venerable and—in some of the 
works exhibited here—as sentimental as the Royal Academi- 
cians of the despised “nineties.” As a matter of fact, 
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Mr. Steer’s temperament is not rebellious or revolutionary. 
If it ever appeared so it is only because his academic spirit 
submitted itself to influences other than those that 
governed the art of the Royal Academy and its school, 
which latter he tried, but failed, to enter. 

He studied art in Paris under Bouguereau at Julians 
and under Cabanel at the Beaux-Arts. Manet’s influence is 
seen in the portrait of J. Havard Thomas of 1895; and if 
Cazin’s influence is to be seen in “‘ Girl Feeding a Goat ” of 
1887, one discovers also in it affinities with Edward Stott 
who was his fellow-student in Paris. The earlier Renoir 
is probably the cause of the admirable modelling of the 
nude “ Bathseba.” Bastien Lepage is claimed as the 
source of inspiration of a portrait entitled “ What of the 
War ?” of 1883. Whistler’s influence may be seen in the 
“ Portrait of Jennie Lee.” More surprising, however, is 
to find a distinct echo of Albert Moore in “ The Muslin 
Dress,” of some affinity with J. J. Shannon in the “ Black 
Domino,” and with Sargent in “ Mrs. Cyprian Williams.” 
“The Toilet of Venus” of 1898 is eighteenth-century 
French in spirit, and the dark “‘ Rape of the Sabines ” is 
baroque. “ Children Paddling ” of 1894 suggests affinities 
with Conder, and “ Yachts ” of 1893 the inoperation of the 
Japanese colour-print. “‘ Ninetyish” sentiment coupled 
with an extraordinary sense of colour relations may be seen 
in “ Hydrangeas,” “ Jonquils,” and the “ Music Room ”— 
in which three figure-subjects he is more himself. 

It is, however, as a landscape painter—and under the 
clearly pronounced influences of Constable, Turner, and, 
in “ Poole Harbour ” at least, of Dutch seventeenth-century 
landscapists—that his achievement will be most admired 
and longest remembered. 

Mr. Steer has never perhaps had very much of his own 
tosay. The fiery “ Bridgnorth ” is one of his most original 
creations, a dark, somewhat confused landscape—“ a low 
toned smouldering piece like rich tapestry ” as Mr. D. S. 
MacColl rightly described it —but what he has said has 
been for the most part beautifully expressed. “ Castle 
Walks—Knaresborough,” “‘ The Rainbow,” “ The Terne 
at Ludlow ” amongst his oils ; “ The Boats,” ““ Low Tide— 
Southwick ” and the admirably subtle high-keyed “‘ South- 
ampton Water—the Jetty ” amongst his watercolours, may 
be cited as examples of h’s powers. 


PICTURES BOUGHT BY THE CONTEMPORARY ART 
SOCIETY FOR THE. CORPORATION ART GALLERY, 
BELFAST, ON VIEW AT THE TATE GALLERY 


The Contemporary Art Society was asked to choose a 
number of pictures for the Corporation Art Gallery to be 
purchased out of the funds of the Lloyd Bequest. Previous 
to their departure for their North-Irish destination they 
were exhibited at the Tate Gallery. They number twenty 
in all, namely: Mr. Duncan Grant’s “ Interior”; Mr. 
Wilson Steer’s “ Nude” and “ Solent”; Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s “‘ Oakridge Farm ”; Mr. Neville Lewis’s “ Native 
Boy ”; Mr. Elliot Seabrook’s “ Fruit”; Mr. Sickert’s 
** Suspense ” and “‘ Easter ” ; Mr. Cedric Morris’s “ Birds” ; 
a “Landscape” by the late J. D. Innes; “ Vivian,” a 
portrait and a sketch, by Mr. Augustus John; a “ Land- 
scape’ by the late Spencer Gore; a still-life, “ Ciner- 
arias,” by Mr. William Nicholson, and “ St. Pancras 
Lilies” by Mr. Paul Nash; “ Gastropods ” by Edward 
Wadsworth; “ Clare,” a portrait by the late Ambrose 
McEvoy ; portrait of “ A Young Man ” by Glyn Philpot ; 
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and a “ Flower-piece” by Mr. Matthew Smith. De 
gustibus non est disputandum :.there is no -good reason for 
entering here into a discussion of the esthetic merits of 
pictures so recently painted as these are. Two generations 
at least must elapse before judgment becomes more or less 
settled. The committee, however, seems to me to have 
made one or two mistakes on other grounds. Why choose 
more examples than one of each artist? Messrs. Sickert, 
Steer, and John are twice represented. The choice of 
Mr. Steer’s “ Nude” and Mr. Stanley Spencer’s “ The 
Betrayal ” seem to me mistakes : the one because the view 
of the “Nude” is almost certain to cause undesirable 
comment; the other because Mr. Spencer’s treatment of a 
religious subject is also likely to offend certain sections of 
a provincial public. It is obvious that the Belfast Corpora- 
tion employed the Contemporary Art Society believing it 
to have a better judgment in matters artistic than they or 
their committee might have; but in questions of art it is 
always wise, under such circumstances, to keep one eye 
on the viewpoint of the provincial public. Nothing is 
more harmful to the education of taste than its side- 
tracking by irrelevant matters. Even Mr. Sickert’s 
“* Suspense ” would, perhaps, better have been omitted. 


THE WILTON DIPTYCH AND THE VENDRAMIN 
FAMILY, KNOWN AS “ THE CORNARO TITIAN,” IN 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


Long before the Wilton diptych and the so-called 
“‘ Cornaro Titian ” had come within the reach of national 
possession, APOLLO had devoted special articles to them 
—the Wilton diptych, illustrated with a colour-plate, was 
discussed by Mr. A. E. Popham in the December Number 
of 1928, and the Titian in vol ii, p. 126, of 1925. So 
much has since been written about them recently in 
the daily and weekly Press that we need not recount their 
history here once more. As regards the price paid for 
these treasures by the nation and with the help of private 
subscriptions, it should be remembered that the colossal 
figures involved, viz., £95,000 for the Earl of Pembroke’s 
picture and £122,000 for the Duke of Northumberland’s, 
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signify not merely a rise in the price of Old Masters but also 
a depreciation in the value of money. Actually, of course, 
there is no real relation between money and art. The 
additional pleasure an untold number of visitors to the 
National Gallery will now receive from the contemplation 
of these two magnificent paintings cannot be measured in 
pounds, shillings and pence. But perhaps I am voicing 
more than a personal opinion in expressing the view that 
the serene, naive, and lovely little diptych, with its charming 
compliment paid to King Richard II by the heavenly 
attendants of the Virgin who wear his badge, is infinitely 
exalted above the raffinement of the aged “ court painter ” 
Titian. 

‘Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” and 
Titian’s did not—hence so great a majority pay tribute to his 
stupendous competence. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


At the Fine Art Society: Work by Foujita—Mr. 
Fsugoharu Foujita is fashionable in Paris just now, and 
has been for some years. He is a remarkable phenomenon, 
combining as he does East and West, which gives his 
paintings, drawings, and etchings a kind of haut-gci 
But although such a drawing as, for example, “ Two 
Figures ” (6), with a very remarkable stipple technique, 
shows exceptional gifts, I cannot think that his art 
possesses deeper significance or permanent value. 

At Messrs. Fames Connell and Son’s Gallery : Etched 
and Engraved Work of 7. R. G. Exley, R.E.—Mr. Exley is 
an experienced craftsman, as is shown in his etching of 
“ Joannes de Wael,” after Van Dyck’s, for example, but he 
is apt to be too literal. He is seen at his best in the more 
decorative etchings of birds, such as ““ Houdan Fowls ” (9), 
“* Silver-spangled Hamburg Fowls” (28), and especially 
in the aquatint in colour of fighting cocks entitled “ One 
Crowded Hour of Glorious Life”; the black-and-white 
“demonstration of aquatint” entitled “ White Leghorn 
Cockerels ” is also capital. 

The Goupil Gallery : Oil-paintings by Maxime Maufra 
and Watercolours by H. E. du Plessis—Maxime Maufra 
(1861 to 1918) is, or was, well known as a member of the 
impressionist group of painters, but this exhibition hardly 
suggests that he had as much to say as his confréres Monet, 
Sisley, Pissarro. His paintings done en plein air are good 
but unexciting. 

Mr. du Plessis has a light and agreeable touch, good 
sense of pattern, and a certain originality of vision. “ The 
Window” (2), “The Supper Table” (15), “ The 
Kitchen ” (25) with its check-pattern floor, and the lower- 
toned “ Fruit and Flowers ” (6) are especially attractive. 

Maurice de Vlaminck at the Independent Gallery.— 
This is, I believe, the first one-man’s show of Vlaminck we 
have had in this country. His art is difficult to sum up. 
In its dignity and solemnity it seems to stand between 
Derain’s and Braque’s, though actually he is their senior. 
It has distinct quality, more impressive in his still-lifes than 
in his landscapes, but his technique is disturbing. The 
calligraphic summariness with which the white cock is 
put in, in “ Coq et Casserole,” unrelated as it is in tone 
value, appears distinctly disturbing. Such a still-life as 
“ Encrier, Chandelier,” held in its place by the addition 
of a positive red book, gives one more satisfaction than the 
bronze-greys and whites of his other still-life, or the 


browns, whites, and blues of his generally sombre, often 
even “ threatening ” landscapes. 

At the Abbey Gallery: Marine Etchings and Watercolours 
by Lt.-Commander Rowland Langmaid, R.N. ; Watercolours 
by David Neave, and a group of Watercolours of the New 
Forest, Surrey, and Sussex.—Lt.-Commander Rowland 
Langmaid, R.N., interests more in his etchings than in his 
watercolours. Amongst the former done in the manner of 
W. L. Wyllie, “ Ailsa Craig ” (16), “ Clovelly Harbour ” 
(23), and “ The World’s Waterway ” (45), the latter with 
particularly good treatment of the water, may be singled 
out as more especially successful. Mr. Neave’s work 
does not display great originality or very remarkable skill, 
and amongst the group of artists showing Southern 
English landscapes Mr. Douglas Fox-Pitt and Mr. A. G. 
Petherbridge stand out above their fellow-exhibitors. 

The St. George’s Gallery have opened an exhibition of 
the carved sculpture by the an‘malier Pompon, one tim: 
Rodin’s assistant—and whose “ life’ is reviewed in the 
Foreign Review section of this number. 

The Abdy Gallery —The. watercolour drawings illus- 
trated on p. 61 are from an interesting exhibition of Mlle. 
de Costa’s wate:colours. The artist has a great sense of 


tone values and of design, and wields her brushes with 
calligraphic fluidity 


THE SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC ART 


The exhibition of the Society of Graphic Art embraces 
over three hundred works: Drawings, etchings, lithe- 
graphs, wood-engravings, colour-prints—well hung, and in 
the majority of cases well done; but as regards criticism 
I confess to being in somewhat the same quandary as a 
fellow-visitor of the “ lime-lit sex,” whom I overheard 
sighing : ‘‘ What is one to say if one is asked if one likes 
them?” There are few things of sufficient temperamental 
force to make one heartily like or dislike. Amongst the 
exceptions in the likeable sense are the contributions by 
Mr. John Copley, Miss Ethel Gabain, Mr. Eyre-Walker, 
Mr. Peter Lerling, Mr. Leslie Ward, Mr. Cecil Leslie, 
Mr. W. E. Anderschou, and Mr. Iain McNab. 


EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE LIGHTING, MODERN 
GLASS, AND JEWELLERY BY RENE LALIQUE AT 
BREVES’ LALIQUE GALLERIES 


The modern interior designed by M. Lalique for the 
last Paris Salon, though a trifle theatrical and, with its 
heavy draperies and artificial light stifling, is well worth 
a visit, if only on account of the “ Cocktail Cabinet.” 
This stands about five feet high, is made of Peroba wood and 
has, in lieu of brass, glass fittings. The inside of the cabinet 
is lined with mirrors, whilst the doors have, also on their 
inner sides, a series of glass reliefs of cupids and fauns. 

Other admirable pieces of glass—amongst them a goblet 
with a wheat-ear motif, another one with frogs at its base, 
and a vase in the shape of three pigeons whose tails form 
its feet—are unique pieces, the process of their manufacture 
being, I gather, a kind of “ a cire perdu.” 


PICTURE BY MISS HELEN WILLS 


Our illustration on p. 64 is from a picture by Miss 
Helen Wills, the tennis player. It is this fact which gives 
additional interest to the exhibition at the Cooling 
Galleries. 
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JACOB EPSTEIN’S “ NIGHT” GROUP ON THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OFFICES 

Sculpture is usually accorded the honour of invitation 
at the main entrance of a building. In the “‘ Temple of the 
Winds ” this attention has been omitted, and both the 
sculptural and architectural factors suffer. Jacob Epstein’s 
groups are not well provided for. There should undoubt- 
edly have been a setting for them. Two low windows do 
not provide for them, 
whereas a plain wall 
surface would have 
given them a dignity 
of place that they 
urgently need, for they 
are not inherently dig- 
nified. “ Night” (here 
illustrated) is squat, 
but without that trans- 
verse freedom which 
the building needs; 
the figure of the brood- 
ing mother bends low, 
and suggests by its 
action the tragic ges- 
ture of accepted 
death and _ benedic- 
tion rather than the 
mere flaccid tiredness 
of sleep. The figure 
held on her knees is 
carved so inexpress- 
ively as to fail in. sug- 
gestion ; it is not good 
carving, for its author 
is a modeller, and few 
plastic artists are also 
good glyptic artists. 
This “Night” of 
Epstein’s is not with- 
out form, nor void like 
pre-creation night, but 
it is without stimula- 
ting form and it is void 
of grace. The gesture 
of the arm is heavily 
impressive, but it is so 
wanting in the first 
principle of glyptic 
design that it cuts the 


: : Lh: * NIGHT ” GROUP on the face of the boundary wall of the Underground 
group in two. Archi- Offices at St. James’s Park Station 


By Facob Epstein 


tecturally it is over- 
powering, for it is 
precariously attached 
only to a building the mass of which is lighter in degree 
than the group. The squatness of the group, moreover, is 
deplorably accentuated by the rows of little windows, 
behind it, above it, and on either side of it. While 
above the level of the knees the woman’s figure is 
more or less after nature, below that level there is nothing 
naturalistic, but only bad architectural form, lamentably 
truncated, vague and crude, unfinished and quite un- 
meaning ; its only suggestion being that of a sarcophagus, 
which further connotes the death rather than the night 
idea, which, to say the least of it, is unfortunate in this 
connection. A more vivid, esthetic imagination would 
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have secured a brighter “ Night”—a night bright with 
burning lights and the hurrying of brightly clothed figures 
satisfied with life and themselves, however undeservedly. 
The intuition of this “Night” was sinister, and its 
realization is as unfortunate as its incomplete form-struc- 
ture, suspended conspicuously above an inconspicuous 
doorway: only from a beautiful mind can proceed a 
beautiful idea. 

BETHNAL GREEN 
MUSEUM—LOAN 
OF FRENCH 
FURNITURE AND 
PORCELAIN FROM 
THE FARQUHAR 

COLLECTION 


An _ exceptionally 
important and valu- 
able loan of eight 
pieces of French furni- 
ture of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI periods, 
and a small collec- 
tion of contemporary 
Sévres porcelain, is 
now on exhibition at 
the Bethnal Green 
Museum from Mr. 
Ernest Farquhar. 

The group of furni- 
ture comprises superb 
pieces by the most 
famous cabinetmakers. 
J. H. Riesener is repre- 
sented by a large 
commode, ornament- 
ed with marquetry and 
ormolu, which was 
originally made for 
the Palace at Versailles 
and was purchased by 
an ancestor of Mr. 
Farquhar’s; a com- 
mode of mahogany, 
inlaid with marquetry 
medallions and 
mounted with ormolu, 
is the work of David 
de Luneville ; and yet 
another commode 
bears the signature of 
M. Dubois. Two up- 
right secrétaires of the 
period of Louis XV, 
but without signatures, the smaller of which is particularly 
attractive in its exquisite grace of form; a long commode 
with splayed ends, a later commode with heavy ormolu 
mounts, and an oblong marquetry table. set with Sévres 
plaques, complete the group. 

There are seven pieces of porcelain, including a pair 
of large Sévres vases, which match a famous example in 
the Wallace collection. These two were made for Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans, the “ Citoyen Egalité ” 
of later years. They were painted by Morin, with charac- 
teristic harbour scenes and flowers on a gros bleu ground, in 
the year 1773. 
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Art News 


The collection from which these pieces come was 
formed by the Farquhar family during the . nineteenth 
century, at the time when other great English collections of 
similar material were being made, notably the Jones collec- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Wallace 
collection at Hertford House, which make our public 
galleries exceptionally rich in examples of the best periods 
of French furniture. These splendid specimens of French 
cabinet-makers’ work are of particular technical interest in 
that portion of East London which neighbours the museum, 
where many thousands of people are constantly employed 
in the manufacture of modern furniture. 

It is a further point of interest to recall the fact that 
the Bethnal Green Museum was opened in 1872 with an 
exhibition of the Wallace collection, lent at that date by 
Sir Richard Wallace himself; and, since the withdrawal of 
that collection fifty years ago, this is the first occasion 
that very fine examples of French eighteenth-century 
furniture have been shown specially to the public in that 
neighbourhood. 


MR. D. H. LAWRENCE’S PAINTINGS AND HIS 
BOOK AT THE WARREN GALLERY 


Two picture exhibitions are at the moment disturbing 
the moral sense of “ public opinion”: Sefior Beltran- 
Massés, the Spanish painter’s and Mr. D. H. Lawrence, the 
English writer’s—who also paints—have been attacked on 
that score. Comparison between the two is instructive. 
The Spanish artist is an experienced craftsmen who knows 
exactly what he wants and how to get it—and he gets it. 
His pictures are intended to appeal to a certain type of 
mind, and to that type of mind they do appeal. It is 
plainly a case of intuitional painting, for I feel sure they 
express the whole personality of their author. The English 
writer, being a writer, has thought a great deal about his 
aim in painting, and convinced himself that he knows 
what he wants. Whether he has convinced himself that he 
knows how to get it—whether, in fact, he has got it—only he 
can say. One’s own feeling as a spectator is the fear that 
he may really approve of his pictorial art. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s paintings have been reproduced, expensively, 
in colour and published as a book to which he himself has 
written an introduction.* It is, of course, brilliantly 
written, in an infinitely better style than his pictures are 
painted. Both introduction and paintings, however, 
contain passages which are usually suppressed in polite 
society. Unfortunately one cannot help feeling that it is 
these passages which are the raison d’étre of book and 
pictures. Mr. Lawrence is concerned with what he calls 
“real intuitional awareness and solid instinctive feeling.” 
Intuition and instinct! He thinks we are afraid of them 
because we dread consciously, or subconsciously, an 
unmentionable disease. It’s all rather terrifying: Mr. 
Lawrence has created a devil and fights him tooth and nail. 
That, however, does not alter the fact that the devil is his 
own creature. No one dreads intuitions and instincts 
because they are such, but because they come unbidden, 
and we do not know whither they may lead us. Mr. Law- 
rence has no proof that they do not lead us to destruction; 
he gratuitously assumes that, on the contrary, our salvation 
depends on them, because they are his gods. 


Rs: The Paintings of D. H. Lawrence. Reproduced in colour, 
with an Essay on Modern Painting. (The Mandrake Press.) 
Ten guineas. Also ten signed_copies on vellum, fifty guineas. 


and Notes 


He is a brilliant writer, but I doubt whether, apart from 
a vague sense of colour, he has much feeling for painting. 
This is one of his dicta: “ In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries we have deliberate denial of intuitive 
awareness, and we see the results on the arts. Vision 
became more optical, less intuitive, and painting began to 
flourish. But what painting! Watteau, Ingres, Poussin, 
Chardin have some imaginative glow still. They are still 
somewhat free. The Puritan and Intellectual has not yet 
struck them down with his fear and hate obsessions. But 
look at England! Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, they 
all are already bourgeois. The coat is really more 
important than the man.” Ingres as a “ seventeenth ” or 
even “ eighteenth-centurvy painter,” and not “ Intellectual”! 
Hogarth as an artist with whom the “ coat is really more 
important than the man”! What does it all mean? And, 
later, in the “‘ introduction ” comes a defence of Cézanne, 
after a bitter attack, be it noted, on the inventors of “ sig- 
nificant form,” and Cézanne is defended on the score that 
he painted, not the womanness of woman, not her 
“* personality ” and her “ mind ” which “ would be cliché 
and moral,” but her “‘ appleyness.” Because Cézanne said 
to his ““ Models be an apple! Be an apple!” Nous autres 
would regard this as a strong indication that Cézanne’s 
logic must, after all, have been at fault, if, indeed, his 
mind was not deranged, for the simple reason that intel- 
lectually, instinctively, and intuitionally a woman’ is a 
woman and can never be an apple. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s paintings may be apples in and 
of his eye, but they are bad pictures, in spite of their 
‘instinctive awareness.” That, at all events, is my 
opinion. 

Only I do not wish to be misunderstood; there is a 
good deal of prudery and hypocrisy in matters of sex, and 
all efforts to bring us to a more rational attitude towards 
its problems are to be welcomed. Only Mr. Lawrence’s 
is not one of them. 


THE LATEST PLAQUETTE BY MR. FRANK BOWCHER, 
R.B.S. 


The plaquette by Mr. Frank Bowcher here reproduced, 
and now on exhibition at the Royal Academy—representing 
the chemist, Dr. Percy E. Spielmann, B.Sc.—is in some 
respects the best example of the mediallist’s art that has 
come from this expert and accomplished graver. If French 
critics have latterly been so much impressed as to have 
declared that Mr. Bowcher may be set on a level with the 
greatest masters of France—Chaplain and Roty—it is 
because the mastery of his touch is allied to sympathy for 
his subject and the power of producing a searching, yet 
kindly, likeness. The technical quality of his work, in its 
refinement and individuality, may be recognized as the 
result of the artist’s usually preferred method of himself 
cutting and engraving his work directly in the die—as, 
indeed, all medallists have had to do until the modern 
introduction of the reducing-machine. 

When he left South Kensington and the studio of 
Onslow Ford, Mr. Bowcher turned in a measure from the 
general art of sculpture to specialize on the medal, which 
was then at the highest point of its achievement in France. 
Since that time a remarkable succession of works have 
come from him which have placed him almost, if not 
quite, at the head of those English medallists who con- 
centrated on this most noble and exquisite of the miniature 
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arts. It is long since he produced the admirableYmedal 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and that_of the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, following them up in 
recent years with a series of plaquettes of the present 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, and of several of his pre- 
decessors. Those who have seen the admirable medal of 
the late Sir 
William Osler 
(for the Uni- 
versity of Ox- 
ford), of Pro- 
fessor Meldola, 
of Sir Joseph 
Hooker (an 
earlier work), 
of Sir Edward 
Frankland (for 
the Institute of 
Chemistry), 
and his original 
treatment of 
that of W. T. 
Burgess, 
F.I.C., will re- 
cognize the ex- 
ceptional skill 
shown in the 
handling of 
DR. PERCY E. SPIELMANN, B.Sc. portraiture. 
_- ” But Mr. Bow- 
By Frank Bowcher, R.A. (1929) a an: toe 
been called 
upon to deal with much more than th's—and we have 
to recall the special medals provided for the Royal 
Colleges of Art, of Science, of Music, of Physicians, 
for the British School of Rome, for the Franco-British 
Exhibition, for Eton College, and for the Royal Society of 
Literature, and many more, including the notable Scott 
Antarctic Medal for the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the great silver seals for King Edward VII and King 
George V, produced for the Mint. 





THE CANALETTO EXHIBITION ORGANIZED BY THE 
MAGNESCO SOCIETY AT MESSRS. SPINK’S GALLERIES 


With the discredit which has lately befallen the im- 
pressionistic or contourless way of painting, the fame of 
Canaletto is once more in the ascendant. Essentially a 
draughtsman in method rather than a painter, his achieve- 
ment is necessarily unequal, though many of the poorer 
works are no doubt wrongly ascribed to him. At his best, 
however, he astonishes not only by the skill of his archi- 
tectural perspective but also by his dramatic sense of design, 
of light and shade, which enables him to “ stage ” his 
scene (he begun as a theatrical scene painter) with extra- 
ordinary effectiveness. The illustrations on pp. 58and §9 will 
bear this out. Canaletto, however, as is now known, spent 
many years in this country, and the picture of Alnwick 
Castle, lent by the Duke of Northumberland, proves that 
despite the linear foundation of his design he overcame 
the difficulties involved in conveying our English atmo- 
sphere to the spectator. Others of his English paintings 
here are less attractive, though the exhibition to which 
His Majesty the King has loaned several pictures is as a 
whole of great interest. 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
TWO FINE SWORDS FOR SOUTH KENSINGTON 


The late Major Victor Farquharson, in bequeathing to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum his fine collection of arms 
and armour, also left a sum of money for the purchase of 
further examples of the same kind. This has enabled 
the museum to secure from the De Cosson collection, which 
came under the hammer the other day, two rapiers of the 
first importance. 

One, formerly owned by the Duc de Dino, has the hilt 
magnificently enriched with silver inlay of embossed floral 
ornament. The other is no less attractive, though more 
simply decorated with faceting, and on its blade is the 
motto (in Italian) “‘ Hesitate not where duty calls.” 

Both are of the “‘ swept hilt ” type and are Italian work 
of the second half of the sixteenth century. 


THE NORTH-EAST COAST EXHIBITION 


An art collection of unusual interest forms an important 
feature of the great North-East Coast Exhibition at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (the Northumbrian Wembley)— 
which was opened on May 14 by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. The Palace of Art, which has nine spacious 
galleries, contains over eleven hundred exhibits, in 
addition to a representative collection of fine pieces of 
antique silver-ware bearing the Newcastle assay mark. 
The controlling purpose in forming the art exhibit was to 
make it representative of the district by bringing together 
fine pictures from its private collections and works by 
notable artists either native or identified by long residence. 
Among these were Clarkson Stanfield, J. W. Carmichael, 
the two T. M. Richardsons, Birket Foster, Napier Henry, 
J. H. Mole, Alfred W. Hunt, W. Bell Scott, and Joseph 
Crawhall. The great collections of the north-east have 
yielded a wealth of notable paintings, especially by British 
masters of the eighteenth century, forming an exhibit 
which is of exceptional attraction, and upon which 
Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, the art director, is to be con- 
gratulated. We hope in a following issue to refer at greater 
length to this exhibition and illustrate some of its most 
notable items. 





MESSRS. SOTHEBY’S FORTHCOMING SALES 


At the moment of going to press we receive from 
Messrs. Sotheby’s two catalogues of importance. The 
first one concerning a sale of antiquities and objects 
relating to Christian Art from Early Times to the Middle 
Ages, the latter formed by Baron de Griineisen, an 
authority on the subject, the former including several 
examples of “‘ admirable, amusing attic work ” of the late 
fifth century B.c. This sale takes place on Tuesday, second 
of this month. The other catalogue concerns a number of 
Old Master paintings from several collections. Amongst 
them we notice an important example of the Venetian 
school: Marco Basaiti’s “ Virgin and Child between 
St. John and a Female Saint,” apparently St. Barbara, a 
Madonna by Ghirlandaio, with a charming Infant Christ, 
two triptychs by Memling, all ex-Donaldson collection, 
and admirable pictures of Roman Ruins by Antonio 
Canale and others. 
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